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Economic Tug of War 
in Present-Day Spain 


PAIN, one of the few European coun- 
tries not engaged in war and sit- 
uated geographically in such a position 
that its resources could be made readily 
available to either group of belligerent 
powers, has felt strongly the impact of 
the war upon its whole economic struc- 
ture, which is still recovering from the 
disastrous effects of its own Civil War. 

On the one hand, the greatly increased 
demands for a number of Spain’s raw 
materials, and the high wartime prices 
received for them, have enabled the 
country to improve its financial position, 
to reduce its indebtedness, to continue 
the work of reconstruction and reduce 
unemployment. 

At the same time, however, normal 
peacetime channels of foreign trade hav- 
ing been disrupted, many exporting in- 
dustries have been left without adequate 
markets, while difficulties in obtaining 
various commodities abroad exert a de- 
pressing influence on the standard of 
living and have a retarding effect on 
those industries which import raw mate- 
rials or industrial equipment. All these 
factors have made necessary a greater 
reliance on internal resources, prevented 
an expansion of industry which might 
otherwise have contributed to greater 
economic benefits, and serve to justify 
the continuance of Government inter- 
vention in all major phases of economic 
activity. 

In the year just passed, adding to the 
wartime problems facing the country, 
agriculture has yielded relatively poor 
harvests in most crops. Estimates by ra- 
tioning authorities indicate an antici- 
pated deficit in bread and fodder grains 
of about 1,150,000 metric tons. Many 
factors have contributed to this result— 
a season of unfavorable weather, to- 
gether with the cumulative effects of in- 
sufficient equipment, labor shortages, in- 
adequate supplies of fertilizers, and the 
uncertainties of foreign markets for 
those crops which are normally exported. 
At the same time imports of foodstuffs 
are restricted because of war conditions 
prevailing throughout the world. For 
these reasons there continues to be a 
Shortage of basic foods. This problem 
remains one of the first importance in 
the national economy, despite the fact 
that distribution, largely controlled by 
the Government, has improved and 
Prices of a few food products have de- 
clined. The farming outlook, while not 
as unfavorable as in recent years, is not 
very bright for the current year. 

Spain’s mineral resources rank second 
only to its agriculture in importance. 
Valuable deposits of coal, copper, lead, 
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zinc, iron, potash, and tungsten are 
found in many parts of the country. 
The mercury mines of Almaden, the 
largest in ‘the world, have been worked 
since ancient times. 

Mining and related activities have been 
variously affected by wartime conditions. 
Some, such as the mining of tungsten, 
tin, and manganese, have been greatly 
stimulated by wartime demands. Others, 
especially the metallurgical industries 
centered in Vizcaya, are handicapped by 
shortages of coal and coke and electric 
power. Spain produces considerable 
quantities of coal, but it is generally of 
lower grades. All mining and metal in- 
dustries are handicapped by transporta- 
tion shortages, the railroads particularly 
by the lack of high-grade coal which was 
formerly imported. 

Spain possesses extensive hydroelectric 
power resources, much of which is un- 
developed. Although considerable ex- 
pansion of power resources is under way, 
progress is slow, largely by reason of 
difficulties in obtaining heavy equipment 
from abroad. 
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The relatively small but increasingly 
important manufacturing industries, 
centered largely in Vizcaya and Barce- 
lona, are being variously affected by war- 
time conditions. In general, those in- 
dustries which depend on foreign sources 
of supply for material or equipment have 
been most adversely affected. On the 
other hand, those which use domestic 
materials and produce for the domestic 
market have apparently expanded. 
Such expansion as has taken place is not 
due entirely to the difficulties created by 
the war in obtaining needed imports 
from abroad, but also to the Govern- 
ment’s policy of encouraging all native 
industries that might lessen the country’s 
dependence on foreign suppliers. 

In recent years transportation has 
been one of the most difficult problems 
with which the country has had to con- 
tend. The railway system, which even 
before the Civil War was inadequate for 
the needs of the country, has not re- 
covered from the losses and neglect re- 
sulting from that conflict. The highway 
system also suffered heavily during the 
Civil War; but a considerable amount of 
repair has apparently been done since. 
Motor transport, so vitally necessary as 
a supplement to the railway system, is 
entirely dependent on foreign suppliers 
for gasoline and lubricating oils, as well 
as for most motor vehicles and replace- 
ment parts. 

Normally Spain depends upon its for- 
eign trade in order to dispose of its sur- 








The Barcelona Sample Fair, housed in the splendid exposition buildings here shown, constitutes 
a significant commercial link between Spain and other countries. 
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plus agricultural and mineral products 
and to obtain from abroad necessary raw 
materials and manufactured goods. In 
1935 the total foreign trade was valued 
at $477,553,000. The principal exports 
are canned sardines, fresh and canned 
vegetables, fresh fruits, especially 
oranges, olive oil, raisins, almonds, fil- 
berts, salt, wines, liquors, cork and cork 
manufactures, paper, iron ore, copper 
ore and pyrites, zinc ore, lead, mercury, 
and potash. 

Imports consist principally of raw cot- 
ton, codfish, corn, vegetables, coffee, 
cocoa, tobacco, wool, silk and rayon, 
lumber, paper stock, rubber manufac- 
tures, mineral oils, phosphate rock, 
machinery, iron and steel manufactures, 
automobiles and parts, oil seeds, and 
fertilizers. 

Normally, on a value basis, imports ex- 
ceed exports. However, wartime changes 
in supply and demand brought about a 
reversal of this position in 1942 for the 
first time in many years. Although com- 
plete details are not available, indica- 
tions are that the export balance is in- 
creasing. 


Harvests Comparatively Small 


Spain is predominantly an agricultural 
country, and its economic well-being is 
largely dependent upon the products of 
its fields, vineyards, and orchards. Since 
1936, however, agriculture has suffered 
severely, first from the disaster of the 
Civil War, with its destruction and neg- 
lect, and then by the outbreak of war in 
Europe, which has delayed recovery by 
restricting purchases abroad of ferti- 
lizers and machinery and by closing nor- 
mal export markets. 

During 1943, harvests of almost all 
agricultural products were disappoint- 
ingly low. The cereal crops, which had 
given great promise throughout the 
spring, were very adversely affected by 
the long and unseasonable dry spell, 
which continued nearly up to the harvest 
season when equally unseasonable rains 
began. As a result, much grain was lost 
and much that was harvested was low in 
quantity and light in weight. 

Harvests in general were less than in 
either of the two preceding years, and 
were not more than 70 percent of pro- 
duction during pre-Civil-War years. The 
deficit in grains from the last harvest is 
even greater than from the harvest in 
1942. 


W heat, Corn, Oats, Short 


The 1943 wheat harvest is estimated 
at about 2,600,000 metric tons, about 
300,000 tons less than in the preceding 
year, and nearly 1,700,000 tons less than 
in 1935, the last year before the Civil 
War. About half a million tons were re- 
ceived from Argentina in 1943, but, even 
with this amount, Spain remains almost 
1,000,000 tons short of estimated re- 
quirements for current consumption un- 
der the present rationing system, for 
stock carry-over, and for limited exports 
to Spanish possessions in Africa. 

In consequence of the drouth and de- 
creased plantings, the corn crop was 
short, being estimated at not more than 
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600,000 metric tons, or about 100,000 tons 
less than in the preceding year, and ap- 
proximately nine-tenths of the pre- 
Civil-War harvest. 

The oat harvest probably did not ex- 
ceed half a million tons, compared with 
637,000 tons in 1942. This latter figure 
is almost up to the pre-Civil-War aver- 
age. The shortage of oats is causing 
real difficulties in maintaining livestock 
in various parts of the country, and in- 
creased imports from Argentina are 
desired to make up the deficit of about 
150,000 metric tons. 


The Case of Rice 


Rice production has declined steadily 
in recent years from about 300,000 metric 
tons in pre-Civil-War years, when Spain 
exported considerable quantities, to 
about 165,000 tons in 1943. This amount 
represents a shortage of about 75,000 
tons below demands for consumption. 
This decline in production is due princi- 
pally to the acute shortage of fertilizers, 
as the acreage planted has increased and 
the number of growers nearly doubled 
since 1935. 

An example of the detailed regulations 
established by the Government for the 
control of production and trade in most 
agricultural products may be cited in the 
case Of rice. 

On September 5, 1943, prior to the har- 
vest season for rice, the General Head- 
quarters for Provisions and Transport— 
which controls the rationing of food- 
stuffs—issued regulations for the control 
of the 1943-44 rice crop, its byproducts 
and derivatives. These regulations fix 
a date for the end of the crop season. 
Growers were warned to turn their total 
crop over to the Government, and pen- 
alties were provided for not doing so, 
as well as for growing a poor crop. 
Prices paid to the growers were fixed 
and transportation to the mills was con- 
trolled by the Government, which also 
determined which mills would work the 
rice, how much of each type of rice they 
would mill, and at what prices they 
would sell the finished rice. The sacks 
in which the rice was hauled away were 
furnished by the Government at fixed 
prices, and the prices at which whole- 
salers brought the processed rice were 
also fixed by the Government. Finally, 
iocal price boards set the prices for re- 
tail sale of the rice which is rationed un- 
der Government supervision. These reg- 
ulations are administered through the 
National Wheat Service with the cooper- 
ation of the Federation of Rice Growers. 


Vegetables, Sugar 


An estimated 3,500,000 metric tons of 
potatoes were harvested, about 79 per 
cent of the pre-war average and a slight 
decline as compared with 1942. 

The production of beans, chickpeas, 
and lentils all declined in 1943 as com- 
pared with the preceding year and aver- 
aged about 40 percent of harvest in 1935. 

Preliminary estimates of the 1943-44 
beet- and cane-sugar production placed 
the probable yield at about 300,000 metric 
tons. However, because of attacks of in- 
sect pests, it is not believed that produc- 
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tion will be more than half that amount, 
Minimum Spanish requirements are estj. 
mated at 318,000 metric tons. 


Bigger Olive Crop 


The only agricultural crop which seems 
to have experienced a substantial rise ip 
production during the past season wag 
the olive crop. The olive-oil production 
is estimated at up to 400,000 metric tons 
or at least 50,000 tons more than the pre. 
Civil-War average and approximately g9 
percent more than the 1942 yield. An 
estimated 75,000 to 90,000 hogsheads of 
olives were pickled from the green olive 
crop, of which a large part is expected 
to be suitable for export to the United 
States. The estimated yield of sulpho. 
nated oil was estimated at about 40,009 
metric tons. The damage caused to the 
olive orchards during the Civil War has 
now largely been repaired. 

The Spanish almond crop for the past 
season is estimated at about 28,000 metric 
tons, shelled weight. Exports had been 
prohibited in recent years, but the prohi- 
bition was removed in July 1943. An 
estimated 8,000 metric tons (shelled 
weight) of filberts was also produced. 


Orange Output and Trade 


Spain is an important producer of 
oranges, of both the sweet and bitter 
varieties. There are approximately 39,- 
000,000 orange trees in the Valencia re- 
gion alone, the principal producing area, 
Prior to the Civil War, exports for sey- 
eral years had been close to a million tons 
a year. Great Britain was the principal 
customer, normally taking a third of the 
crop. Germany was second, usually tak- 
ing one-fifth of all exports. The present 
war has brought important changes both 
in the volume exported and in the desti- 
nation of exports. Transportation and 
payment difficulties have materially re- 
duced exports, especially to Great Brit- 
ain, making Germany the most impor- 
tant purchaser. The 1942-43 orange 
crop is estimated at about 600,000 metric 
tons, of which about 161,000 tons were 
exported, two-thirds to Germany and 
none to Great Britain. The 1943-44 
crop—harvested mostly during the first 
quarter of the year—is also estimated to 
be around 600,000, or about the same as 
last year. Export prospects are more 
favorable for the new crop, Great Britain, 
for instance, having agreed to take about 
130,000 tons, according to reports. 


Fertilizer Shortage 


The extent of the shortage of fertilizers 
which has so adversely affected Spanish 
agriculture in recent years is shown by 
reports that there was available in 194 
a total of 165,000 metric tons of nitroge- 
nous fertilizers, as compared with an 
estimated normal supply of 600,000 tons. 
This figure for 1943, represents, how- 
ever, an increase of about 60 percent 
over the preceding year. With regard to 
superphosphates, an estimated 250,000 
metric tons were available, compared 
with a normal supply of around 1,000,000 
tons. This amount available in 1943 was 
about 40 percent below the previous yeal. 
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Potash fertilizers, which normally 
make up only about 3.2 percent of all 
fertilizers used in Spain, were available 
jn quantities considerably larger than 
those normally consumed, as a result of 
the disruption of export markets. 

A notable improvement is noted with 
regard to insecticides. For the first time 
since the Civil War, there were adequate 
supplies of all kinds, except copper sul- 
phate, to meet the needs of Spanish 
agriculture. 


Stimulus to Domestic Use 


One important effect of the present 
world situation has been to stimulate do- 
mestic consumption in Spain of many 
agricultural products which were for- 
merly exported. The shortage of food- 
stuffs and loss of foreign markets has 
greatly increased consumption of such 
products as Almeria grapes, raisins, al- 
monds, filberts, and tomatoes and ba- 
nanas from the Canary Islands. In the 
case of the latter item, an estimated 120,- 
000 metric tons are unofficially reported 
to have been consumed in Spain. These 
bananas were largely exported to Eng- 
land and France before the war. 


What About Spanish Wines? 


Spain is famous for its many fine wines 
such as Sherry, Malaga, Rioja, Alicante, 
Moscatel, and many others. In normal 
times the country ranks third among the 
wine producers of the world, being ex- 
ceeded only by France and Italy. In 1943, 
production of all kinds totaled approxi- 
mately 422,000,000 gallons, or about 75 
percent of a normal crop. Considerable 
quantities are exported in normal times. 
At present, because of wartime condi- 
tions, sales to foreign markets have 
largely ceased. Because of high prices, 
domestic consumption has decreased by 
as much as 40 percent. An estimated 
one-third to one-half of the 1942 crop, 
or up to 180,000,000 gallons, remained 
on hand at the beginning of the 1943 
harvest. 


The Cork Strip 


Cork is by far the most important 
forest product in Spain and is an impor- 
tant factor in the country’s foreign trade. 
Spain is second among the cork-produc- 
ing countries of the world, being sur- 
passed only by Portugal. In 1943 there 
was an estimated potential cork strip of 
90,000 metric tons. In consequence, 
however, of labor, food, and transporta- 
tion difficulties, it is not likely that more 
than 60 percent of the available cork was 
actually removed from the trees. An 
estimated 36,800 metric tons were re- 
moved in the preceding year. 

Considerable quantities of rosin and 
turpentine are also produced from the 
forests of Spain. Detailed information 
1S not available, but a large part of the 
production is consumed locally. 


Drugs and Aromatic Products 


_ For many years Spain has been an 
important world source of natural drug 
and aromatic products and the gather- 
ing and processing of these constitutes 
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Much of Spain’s agriculture remains decidedly primitive. 


a considerable domestic industry. More 
than 200 items consisting of herbs, leaves, 
roots, bark, seeds, and related products 
are regularly offered for sale in the do- 
mestic and export markets, the most im- 
portant of which are gentian root, 
licorice, anise, red and white squill, 
thyme, ergot of rye, camomile, aconite, 
and saffron. Many other items could be 
made available if a demand existed. 
Most of these items are not cultivated, 
but are harvested from wild plants. 

In addition important quantities of 
essential oils and gums are regularly 
produced, including oils of almond, fen- 
nel, juniper, lavender, lemon, neroli, or- 
ange, tangerine, rosemary, and sage. 
Official figures on the production of these 
oils are not available. 

The Spanish cotton crop is estimated 
at about 4,496 metric tons, or about 
20,400 bales. 


Livestock and Meat 


Livestock raising is an important ac- 
tivity in many parts of Spain. Sheep 
raising is a traditional occupation, espe- 
cially in the high plateau areas. Cattle 
are most important in the northern 
coastal Provinces where the heavier 
rainfall produces. better pasturage. 
Goats are raised in considerable num- 
bers in almost all parts of the country. 
At present there are 41,200,000 head of 
livestock in the country, an overall in- 
crease of about 18 percent over 1935, de- 
spite the losses occasioned by the Civil 
War. This increase is, however, in sheep 
and goats, as there have been varying 
decreases in the numbers of horses, 
mules, donkeys, and cattle. 

The number of sheep is estimated at 
23,800,000, goats at 6,100,000, and hogs 
at 5,150,000. Mules, which are the work 
animals on Spanish farms, are estimated 
at 1,100,000 head. There are approxi- 
mately 4,100,000 head of cattle. 

The supply of meat has considerably 
improved during the past year, although 
shortages still exist. This improvement 
was marked by the reported removal of 
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meat from the national ration list late 
in the year, and distribution facilities 
improved considerably because of the 
larger supplies of motor fuel. 

Spain has not yet solved the old ques- 
tion of whether to breed cattle for beef 
or for the bull ring, but meat shortages 
in recent years have stimulated an in- 
creased interest in better strains of beef 
cattle. 


War’s Impact on Mining 


Spain’s mining industry has probably 
felt the effects of the war more keenly 
than any other field of economic activity. 
On the one hand, foreign demands for 
various minerals, such as iron ore, zinc, 
mercury, tungsten, tin, pyrites, fluorspar, 
celestite (strontium), and mica have 
made highly profitable the mining of 
these minerals, even from deposits which 
were not profitable or not worked at all 
in pre-war years. At the same time in- 
creased domestic demands for minerals 
and metals to meet the needs of recon- 
struction as well as to replace supplies 
formerly obtained abroad, such as high- 
grade coal and manganese, have served 
as a double stimulus to production in this 
field. 

Coal production, which reached ap- 
proximately 10,300,000 tons in 1942, is 
reported to have increased slightly in 
1943. This increase, however, was 
largely in soft coal. 

About 1,200,000 metric tons of iron ore 
were produced during the first 9 months, 
compared with 1,700,000 tons for the en- 
tire year 1942. 

In the first 10 months of 1943, 445,000 
tons of pig iron and 535,000 tons of steel 
were produced, compared with 437,000 
tons and 528,000 tons, respectively, dur- 
ing the same period in 1942. Méetallur- 
gical coke production rose to about 850,- 
000 tons during the year, but remained 
insufficient for the needs of the steel 
industry. Before the present war con- 
siderable quantities of metallurgical coke 
were imported from England, but im- 
ports’ are currently negligible. 
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At Spain’s port of Bilbao, important iron-shipping center 


About 20,000 metric tons of manga- 
nese ore were produced in 1942, princi- 
pally in the Province of Huelva, and pro- 
duction in 1943 probably exceeded that 
figure. This increased production is still 
insufficient to meet domestic demands, 
estimated at about 24,000 metric tons. 
The output of manganese ore has in- 
creased manyfold in recent years. Be- 
fore the war, the Spanish steel industry 
imported higher-grade and cheaper sup- 
plies of manganese ore from the Soviet 
Union and China, and domestic output 
became relatively insignificant. 

Preliminary estimates of the output of 
iron pyrites, mostly from the Province of 
Huelva, which averaged 38,627 metric 
tons per month in 1942, indicate that 
production in 1943 increased rapidly and 
that an increase of about 20 percent for 
the year is expected. 


More Zinc Ore Produced 


There was a slight increase in the pro- 
duction of zinc ore, which averaged about 
5,900 metric tons per month during the 
year, compared with about 5,500 metric 
tons per month during 1942. The metal- 
lic content of Spanish zinc ore is usually 
slightly over 50 percent. Trade sources 
indicate that about 1,400 metric tons of 
zinc metal were being produced per 
month in 1943, compared with a monthly 
average of about 1,100 metric tons in 
1942. Spain is entirely self-sufficient in 
zinc and normally exports important 
quantities of zinc ore. Domestic con- 
sumption is, however, reported to be in- 
creasing rapidly, as zinc metal is being 
substituted for copper, supplies of which 
are short. 


G opper and Lead 


Copper-ore output rose sharply dur- 
ing 1943, averaging about 25,000 tons 
per month, in comparison with the 
monthly average of about 12,000 tons 
for 1942. Production of metallic copper 
apparently averaged about 1,000 metric 
tons, monthly, or less than half of 
Spain’s domestic needs. While Spain has 


enough copper ore to meet all its needs, 
the shortage of metal appears to be due 
primarily to inadequate smelting facil- 
ities. In pre-war years Spain exported 
copper ore and imported the finished 
metal. Most of the copper ore comes 
from the Province of Huelva. 

Preliminary statistics on lead-ore pro- 
duction indicate a small decline from the 
50,000 tons produced in 1942. The out- 
put of metallic lead in 1942 was 36,822 
metric tons and during the first 9 months 
of 1943 amounted to approximately 29,100 
metric tons. About 13,000 metric tons of 
lead are reserved for export by the Span- 
ish Government. The high prices ob- 
tained from these foreign sales offset the 
losses due to the official price policy, 
which maintains lead prices within Spain 
below levels considered profitable for 
mining. 


Wolfram: Focus of Interest 


Spain’s production of wolframite or 
tungsten-bearing ore has attracted con- 
siderable attention during the present 
war. Although an insignificant producer 
before the war (194 metric tons in 1935), 
the enormously increased demands for 
this metal in munitions industries have 
greatly stimulated output. The high 
prices paid for this metal in Spain have 
resulted in the opening of many new 
mines, most of which could not operate 
profitably except during wartime. Com- 
pletely reliable estimates of current pro- 
duction are not available. The best esti- 
mates agree, however, that production 
increased during 1943. Declared pro- 
duction of tungsten (wolfram) amounted 
to about 1,455 metric tons in 1942 and to 
about 2,543 metric tons in the first 9 
months of 1943. Reports indicate that 
actual production may be considerably 
higher than declared output. 

This increased production of tungsten, 
which is so essential to the German war 
industries, has been the subject of con- 
siderable concern for a long time. The 
recent agreement between the Allies and 
Spain is designed to reduce drastically 
Germany’s imports of this metal from 
one of its two principal sources of supply. 
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Other Valuable Metals 


Spain also possesses small scattereg 
deposits of cassiterite (tin ore) locateg 
principally in the northeastern Proy- 
inces. Trade estimates indicate that 
about 200 metric tons of tin ore were 
produced in 1942 and that production 
during 1943 was probably doubled. 

Celestite or strontium ore is found in 
considerable quantities in Spain, prac- 
tically all in one source in the Province 
of Granada. About 9,000 metric tons 
were reported produced in 1942. Pro- 
duction could be greatly increased if 
transportation facilities were available. 

An estimated 85,500 flasks, or 2,950 
metric tons, of mercury were produced 
in 1941, mostly from the world-famous 
mines of Almaden, in the Province of 
Ciudad Real. Production during 19492 
is reported to have exceeded that 
amount, but no reliable figures are avail. 
able. 

Varying amounts of a number of other 
minerals are produced in Spain, includ- 
ing sulfur, potash, fluorspar, asbestos, 
mica, antimony, amblygonite, arsenic, 
gold, and silver. 


Oil Reserves Lacking 


Though rich in many minerals, Spain 
is without oil resources. Many efforts 
have been made in past years to locate 
commercially exploitable oil fields, but so 
far without appreciable results. Small 
amounts of oil have been found, and 
shale-oil deposits are being regularly 
worked. According to the latest infor- 
mation, 4,868 metric tons of oil were ex- 
tracted, in 1940, from shale deposits in 
the province of Ciudad Real. Prospect- 
ing for oil fields is now being carried on 
in various other Provinces, especially 
Soria and Burgos. 


Factors Affecting Industries 


While accurate information on condi- 
tions in most Spanish industries is not 
available, in either official or unofficial 
form, reports indicate that those indus- 
tries which depend to a large extent 
on raw materials of domestic origin, 
and which produce for domestic con- 
sumption, expanded their output in 1943. 
On the other hand, industries which de- 
pend on imports or on foreign markets 
have been forced to restrict production. 

The shortages of coal and of hydro- 
electric power, resulting from _ the 
unusually dry season, interfered with 
industrial activity in many regions— 
particularly with the metallurgical 
industries. 

One of the very important materials 
required by Spanish industry is tin plate, 
obtaining of which presents problems 
even in normal times. Domestic pro- 
duction has always been but a very small 
part of the national requirements, par- 
ticularly in industries engaged in the 
preservation of fish, fish products, and 
fruit, and in the manufacture of con- 
tainers for olives, olive oil, lubricating 
oils, and other products. Before the 
Spanish Civil War, imports were between 
1,500 and 2,000 metric tons annually. At 
present, only about 400 tons are im- 
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ported. The encouraged but controlled 
production remains relatively insignifi- 
cant, an estimated 75 tons having been 
produced in 1943. 


Textile Production 


The cotton-textile industry, centered 
in Catalonia, is probably the largest 
manufacturing industry in Spain. It is 
made up of several hundred plants, most 
of which are relatively small. There are 
about 1,900,000 spindles and 59,000 looms. 
Prior to the Spanish Civil War, con- 
sumption of raw cotton averaged be- 
tween 390,000 and 400,000 bales annually. 
Practically all varieties of cotton textiles 
are produced. During the past year the 
industry has been much more active as 
a result of larger receipts of raw cotton 
from abroad. 

Spain’s woolen industry, which dates 
from the very earliest times, also is lo- 
cated principally in Catalonia and is an 
important factor in the economic life of 
the nation. There are probably around 
300 weaving and spinning mills, mostly 
small or of medium size. Most of the 
raw wool used is normally produced in 
Spain. This industry, however, has been 
forced to curtail operations during the 
past year owing to shortages of various 
supplies. 


Machinery, Cement, Paper 


The development of the Spanish ma- 
chinery industry has been quite notice- 
able in recent years, and, while produc- 
tion in large volume has not been 
achieved, still a considerable variety of 
small generators, motors, electrical ma- 
chinery, and a smaller assortment of 
somewhat larger machinery were pro- 
duced during the past year. 

The well-organized cement industry is 
reported to have increased its production 
over the 1,400,000 metric tons produced 
in 1942, as a result of receiving larger 
allocations of coal. The capacity of this 
industry is estimated at 2,600,000 metric 
tons. Production and distribution are 
hampered by transportation difficulties, 
and in most parts of the country the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. 

There appear to be shortages in the 
paper industry, particularly newsprint, 
despite reports of larger imports from 
the Scandinavian countries. 


In Chemical Lines 


Although Spain is not among the prin- 
cipal chemical-producing countries of 
the world, it is nevertheless an important 
supplier of potash salts, superphosphates, 
argols, wine lees, sulfuric acid, iron oxide, 
naval stores, and various other items. 
Since the close of the Civil War in 1939 
the Government has adopted a policy of 
Stimulating and protecting the expand- 
ing chemical industry, with the result 
that many plants have been enlarged 
and new plants have been built or are 
under construction. Little reliable in- 
formation concerning production in re- 
cent years is available. 

Despite great difficulties in obtaining 
raw film and various types of photo- 
graphic equipment, the Spanish motion- 
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picture industry produced 47 full-length 
films, about 100 news reels, and about 50 
animated cartoons and short films dur- 
ing 1943. 


Construction Falls Off 


Although increased operations in a few 
industries caused an expansion of facili- 
ties through new constructions and ad- 
ditions to existing buildings, private con- 
struction activities declined during the 
past year. Shortages of materials, the 
continued rise in prices of construction 
materials, the upward tendency in in- 
terest rates and Ajeclining real-estate 
values, all contributed to a decline in pri- 
vate activity in this field. The Govern- 
ment’s policy of construction and of re- 
construction was continued, although at 
a reduced rate. 


Railway Perplexities 


The backbone of Spanish transporta- 
tion is the railway system. This system, 
inadequate at best, must bear additional 
burdens imposed by shortages of motor 
vehicles and curtailed coastal shipping 
services. Difficulties in moving goods by 
inadequately equipped railways, with in- 
sufficient rolling stock and weakened 
roadbeds, are seriously aggravated by 
problems of transshipment caused by the 
various gages of track used in various 
parts of the country. Thus, a railway 
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map, showing the existing extensive net- 
work of about 10,500 miles of track, has 
many apparent connections which are in 
reality “bottlenecks,” because cars can- 
not be shifted from one line to another 
where tracks meet, but must be emptied 
and reloaded. This has long been a 
problem at the French frontier, where 
the Spanish broad-gage tracks (1.67 
meters) meet the standard-gage French 
lines. Primitive means of transshipment 
and the current labor shortage make this 
problem more serious than it might 
otherwise be. 

According to unofficial estimates the 
Spanish National Railways (about 87 
percent of all mileage in Spain) carried 
11 percent more passengers and 5 per- 
cent more freight during the first half 
of 1943 than during the same period of 
the preceding year. 

There were reported to be in operation 
last year an average of 2,700 steam loco- 
motives, which is an increase over 1942, 
but is still short of the number in use 
before the Civil War. About 172,980 
freight cars were in operation, or only 
about 500 less than in 1936. There was 
reported to be a slight increase in the 
number of passenger cars, but the total 
number is still only three-fourths of 
those in operation before the Civil War. 
Almost all the additional rolling stock 
placed in service in 1943 was merely re- 
built or repaired equipment. 





Business districts in larger Spanish cities are impressive. 
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Considerable work has been done in 
the construction and repair of railway 
stations, bridges, and tracks. A project 
for the electrification of 4,500 kilometers 
of track is being worked on, but progress 
is slow. Only about 300 kilometers of 
track were reported ready for the use of 
electric equipment at the end of the 
year. 

Several new connecting railway lines 
are understood to be under construction 
in varying degrees of completion. A 75- 
kilometer line linking the ports of Co- 
runna and Vigo was reportedly placed in 
operation. Work is continuing on the 
last section of the 113-kilometer line be- 
tween Cuenca and Utiel. This line, when 
completed, will provide direct railway 
service between Madrid and Valencia. 


Trucks and Busses 


While statistics are not available con- 
cerning trucking operations, reports in- 
dicate that such services increased some- 
what during the past year as a result of 
fairly regular supplies of fuel. During 
the course of the year 1943, readjust- 
ments in the distribution and increased 
supplies of gasoline permitted an in- 
crease in quantities available for the 
transportation of foodstuffs and other 
essential commodities and for a slight 
increase in passenger-bus operation. 
However, the combined effects of the 
tire shortage, the lack of replacement 
vehicles and parts, and the scarcity of 
fuel limited highway transportation to 
below 50 percent of normal. 


Shipping Situation 


The Spanish merchant fleet was esti- 
mated at slightly over 1,000,000 tons on 
January 1, 1943, being made up of about 
900 vessels, (most of which, however, are 
over 20 years old). The tanker fleet ac- 
counted for 85,000 tons. 

The Government is actively interested 
in increasing shipbuilding, both for cur- 
rent needs and for the post-war period. 

Although ship construction is consid- 
erably hampered by wartime conditions 
in obtaining parts and equipment from 
abroad, the need for additional tonnage 
serves to stimulate shipbuilding despite 
present difficulties. The Spanish press 
states that late in 1943 a total of 213 
steel! ships, aggregating 290,000 gross 
tons, were under construction in Spanish 
yards. While most of these vessels were 
small, seven are tankers totaling 57,000 
tons and 12 are mixed cargo ships of 
76,000 tons. The most important ship- 
yards are at Valencia, Bilbao, Barcelona, 
and Sestao (Vizcaya). 

During the first half of 1943, Spanish 
ships carried an estimated 1,100,000 tons 
of goods to Spain, while 790,000 tons of 
exports were carried in Spanish ships. 
The Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
has estimated that about 8,000,000 tons 
of goods in all were carried in Spanish 
vessels, including imports, exports, and 
the coastal and Canary Islands trade. 


Air Transport 


Air transportation has developed very 
slowly in Spain as compared with most 
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of the other countries of western Europe. 
Owing to difficulties in getting adequate 
amounts of gasoline and equipment, both 
passenger and freight services are main- 
tained with great difficulty. Foreign 
lines usually carry 50 percent more pas- 
sengers and five times as much freight. 


Fishing 


The waters around Spain abound in 
fish of many varieties, and fishing, both 
for the domestic market and for export, 
is an important sector of Spain’s econ- 
omy. One of the most important fishing 
ports is Vigo, which is also the center 
of the fish-preserving industry. Since 
the beginning of the war, fishing oper- 
ations, for the most part, have been con- 
fined to coastal waters. The total catch, 
however, has increased notably during 
the war years, reaching an estimated 
452,000 metric tons in 1942. 


Foreign-Trade Trends 


Although no official data on foreign 
trade for the entire year 1943 are avail- 
able, partial statistics indicate that the 
gradual decline in total volume which 
has characterized Spain’s foreign trade 
during the preceding 2 years has con- 
tinued. At the same time, however, the 
total value of foreign trade has shown 
a strong, steady increase. 

Thus, in 1942, Spain’s foreign trade to- 
taled 3,551,000 metric tons, valued at 
972,800,000 gold pesetas, or approxi- 
mately $309,300,000. During the first 
half of 1943, the total volume was 
1,700,000 metric tons, valued at 1770,- 
000,000 gold pesetas. 

This rise in value, particularly of ex- 
ports, has reversed the generally un- 
favorable trade balance—first in 1942, 
when the balance in favor of Spain was 
about 20,000,000 pesetas. For the first 
half of 1943 this favorable balance was 
estimated at 53,000,000 pesetas. 

On the import side, there appears to 
be a slight increase in volume in 1943 
over preceding years, and a greater in- 
crease in value. The volume of exports, 
however, fell off during the first half of 
the year by about 14 percent compared 
with the corresponding period of 1942, 
while the value almost doubled. The 
value of imports during the first half of 
1943 was 358,800,000 gold pesetas, com- 
pared with 211,900,000 gold pesetas for 
the same period of 1942. The value of 
exports during these periods was 412,- 
200,000 and 221,000,000 gold pesetas, 
respectively. 

Spain’s trade with its colonies and pro- 
tectorates, not included in the foreign- 
trade statistics, totaled 754,000 tons in 
1942, valued at 267,000,000 gold pesetas. 
Steady increases in both volume and 
value are reported in 1943. 

Spain’s principal export markets in 
1942 were Germany, which took about 32 
percent of all exports by value, followed 
by Great Britain, Italy, France, and the 
United States. Principal sources of im- 
ports were Germany, Argentina, Brazil, 
Great Britain, the Belgian Congo, Italy, 
and the United States. 
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Spanish trade with the United States, 
according to published Spanish statistics, 
declined sharply in 1942, but increased 
during 1943. Total exports to the United 
States amounted to 53,100 tons in 1942 
and 65,200 tons during the first half of 
1943, being valued at 24,300,0900 gold 
pesetas in 1942 and 21,700,000 gold 
pesetas in the first 6 months of 1943. 
Spanish imports from the United States 
were 46,132 tons in 1942 (slightly less 
than half that of the preceding year) 
and continued at about the same rate in 
1943, aggregating 26,100 tons during the 
first 6 months. Such imports were val- 
ued at 38,700,000 gold pesetas in 1942 and 
27,700,000 gold pesetas during the first 6 
months of 1943. 

The principal imports into Spain from 
the United States during 1942 were grains 
(about 17,200 tons), various machinery 
and maritime transportation equipment 
totaling about 21,000 tons. In the first 
6 months of 1943, Spain imported about 
2,100 tons of wood and wood products, 50 
tons of metal products, 440 tons of ma- 
chinery, 6,480 tons of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products, 15,451 tons of cotton 
and cotton manufactures, and 295 tons of 
food products from the United States. 

The most important exports from 
Spain to the United States during 1942 
were about 5,800 tons of cork, 27,300 tons 
of minerals, 1,100 tons of various vege- 
table products. 8,300 tons of fruits, mostly 
olives, and 7,300 tons of various food 
products. During the first half of 1943, 
Spain exported to the United States 11,- 
600 tons of various minerals, 3 800 tons of 
cork, 6,900 tons of fruits, and 7,300 tons 
of various food products. 


Housing 


Continued Government interest in so- 
ciological problems has been manifested, 
especially in the form of providing hous- 
ing in regions devastated by the Civil 
War; however, little reliable information 
is available on the actual extent of hous- 
ing reconstruction. A project is also re- 
ported for the reconstruction of Univer- 
sity City, outside Madrid, which was the 
scene of much fighting during the Civil 
War. 


Rationing 


Although rationing of foodstuffs, in 
some form or another, has been in effect 
for several years, beginning during the 
Civil War, it is still very difficult to give 
any general picture of rationing in Spain. 
This is because conditions vary so widely 
from region to region. Various Provinces 
have surpluses of meats, or grains, or 
vegetables, or fruits. Other Provinces, 
especially those in which the larger cities 
are located, are deficient in some or all 
of these products. Thus, there is nor- 
mally a constant exchange between the 
various Provinces or regions. 

Individual rations vary from Province 
to Province, and even from city to city, 
according to the season of the year and 
the current state of transportation facili- 
ties. Actual producers of food are re- 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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At the Inter-American 
Development Conference 


Statements, Interpretations, Outlining of Objectives 


EpiTror’s Note.—Last week Thursday, 
in New York City, there were concluded 
the highly important sessions of the 
First Conference of Commissions of In- 
ter-American Development—the gath- 
ering which (before its opening) was the 
subject of the feature article by J. Rafael 
Oreamuno in the May 6 issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. 

Mobilized in wartime to wield the eco- 
nomic might of the Americas against a 
common enemy, the 21 national Com- 
missions of Inter-American Development 
held the just-ended New York confer- 
ence in order to chart a course for fur- 
ther practical and mutually beneficial use 
of the resources of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Foreign Commerce Weekly feels that 
this meeting, from the standpoint of 
business and economics, was one of the 
most significant held in recent years. 
We are, therefore, herewith presenting a 
selection of excerpts from some of the 
many noteworthy messages, statements, 
and addresses to the delegates. It is felt 
that the expressions of opinion and pur- 
pose therein contained have a very vital 
meaning for the future of commercial 
enterprises in the western world. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
President of the United States 


“An Important Punction ... An 
Effective Channel”’ 


It gives me great pleasure to extend a 
very warm greeting to the delegates of 
the First Conference of Commissions of 
Inter-American Development. 

The Americas, through joint action 
based upon the principles agreed upon at 
the Pan-American meetings, have mo- 
bilized their resources against the com- 
Monenemy. They are patrolling hemis- 
phere waters, strengthening military 
bases, supplying great quantities of stra- 
tegic materials. These are all playing 
a notable part in the ever-rising strength 
of the United Nations’ fighting forces. 

But many tasks requiring joint effort 
among the Americas remain. One of 
the most important immediate jobs is 
preparation for the time when we will 
have to readjust our economies after war 
production has passed its peak. How 
Well we succeed in making a smooth 
transition from war to peace will depend 
In large part upon how we prepare now. 

The Inter-American Development 
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Commission, and the 21 individual coun- 
try commissions, constitute one of the 
invaluable mechanisms which the Amer- 
icas have created for mutually beneficial 
cooperation. The delegates to this con- 
ference have an important function in 
preparing for the future as well as aiding 
the wartime mobilization of hemisphere 
resources. This conference and the 
commissions provide a particularly effec- 
tive channel for the direct participation 
by private business in hemisphere eco- 
nomic progress. 

This conference is building upon a 
strong foundation—cooperation, equal- 
ity, and opportunity—which we together 
have laid through the years. Inter- 
American cooperation has been tested in 
peace and in war, and today is preparing 
for the readjustment period ahead of us. 


CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State of the United States 


“Conference Can Provide Bold and 
Vigorous Leadership” 


I am most happy to have this oppor- 
tunity of extending a message of greet- 
ing to the Conference of Commissions of 
Inter-American Development and of 
wishing it full success in its deliberations. 

Although the present circumstances 
demand that our energies be devoted 
primarily to the prosecution of the war, 
it is also important that plans be out- 
lined now for post-war economic de- 
velopment. In the formulation of such 
plans, it is highly desirable that repre- 
sentatives of private business and finan- 
cial interests in the American republics 
consult together on important issues and 
make known their views to the govern- 
ments and to the public generally. 

The Conference of the Inter-American 
Development Commissions, therefore, 
has an excellent opportunity for con- 
structive accomplishment. The ex- 
change of opinions based on national 
points of view can be most helpful in 
arriving at a mutually satisfactory 
understanding on many important ques- 
tions. This should permit agreement on 
broad principles which will serve as a 
basis for specific programs. Such ex- 
changes of views can also facilitate the 
coordination of national programs in an 
effective manner. 

Concentration upon the number and 
complexity of post-war economic prob- 
lems, serious as these will be, perhaps 


tends to create a state of mind which re- 
flects an undue caution concerning the 
future. This Conference, with the 
strength and vitality of private initiative 
behind its work, can provide a bold and 
vigorous leadership in directing plans, 
thoughts, and hopes to the almost un- 
limited opportunities and possibilities 
for economic progress in the years of 
peace to come. 

Expanded production and trade, based 
on sound and liberal principles, bringing 
more goods and services to more people— 
these are goals worthy of the best ef- 
forts of all of us. I feel certain that the 
Conference will chart a straight course 
toward those objectives. 


JESSE H. JONES 


Secretary of Commerce 


“‘Prepare Now for Tasks of Economic 
Readjustment”’ 


In these eventful years, history moves 
at a fast pace. And, in the rush of great 
events, often it is difficult to distinguish 
the significant trends and to recognize at 
their inception new institutions which 
are destined to play a large role in the 
affairs of nations. But one trend of 
these history-making years stands out 
sharply and points forward to further 
achievements. This is the movement to- 
ward increasing measures of collabora- 
tion among the American republics—a 
movement begun in the days of peace 
and accelerated as the Americas faced 
common dangers and a common enemy 
in war. 

The progress of inter-American co- 
operation is marked by the creation and 
the rise of new instruments for the at- 
tainment of mutually desirable objec- 
tives. The practical mechanisms of 
inter-American cooperation have been 
elaborated from time to time as the 
Americas profited by their experiences 
and as new problems clamored for 
solution. 

Notable among new devices-of inter- 
American cooperation created during the 
war years are the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission and the twenty- 
one commissions affiliated with it in each 
of the American republics. I am sorry 
that pressure of other duties prevented 
my attending this first conference but I 
want to wish the commissions a long and 
fruitful life in contributing to the further 
upbuilding of the structure of inter- 
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American cooperation which has with- 
stood the violent storms of recent years. 

We must prepare now for the tasks of 
economic readjustment which will con- 
front us when the decisive battles have 
been fought in Europe. Until then, we 
cannot look forward to any substantial 
change in war-production requirements. 
The bulk of our heavy industry is ab- 
sorbed in war work. Production in this 
hemisphere is concentrated as never 
before on the manufacture of weapons, 
on the supply of large armies. The con- 
version of factories to war production, 
the expansion of war industries, the 
equipping of the largest armies in history 
have brought a gigantic mobilization of 
the Western Hemisphere’s resources. 
The assistance of the Americas has been 
a tremendous force in this hemisphere- 
wide mobilization. Toward this mobili- 
zation the Development Commissions 
have contributed their part. * * * 

With knowledge of the fundamental 
principle of exchange between nations, 
the incentive is strong for all the Ameri- 
cas to continue to work together for the 
fuller development of hemisphere re- 
sources. The establishment of the de- 
velopment commissions on a permanent 
basis indicates that the statesmen of the 
American republics were convinced that 
the work of the commissions should not 
be restricted solely to the exigencies of 
war. The time has come to give thought 
to what further course we should follow 
in the fields of economic cooperation and 
business enterprise in developing the re- 
sources of the Western Hemisphere. To 
this conference I extend my best wishes 
for success in ascertaining what common 
ground exists for further joint action 
among us in the economic field. We 
must mobilize for peace, as we have 
mobilized so well for war. And the first 
steps toward such mobilization for peace, 
in anticipation of final victory for the 
United Nations, will be taken in just such 
preparatory meetings as this upon which 
you are about to embark. 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Chair- 
man of the Inter-American Development 
Commission 


“Inter-American Cooperation Is the Best 
Guaranty” 


There is a deep significance in this 
gathering of distinguished leaders from 
all the Americas on the approach of one 
of the great moments in history. The 
troops of the United Nations are prepar- 
ing for a supreme test—an invasion of 

~Europe. Back of them, supporting this 
drive, is the unity of the Americas. 

And it is with a sense of real warmth 
and appreciation that I welcome you, 
gentlemen, who have so effectively de- 
voted your energies in this emergency to 
the economic mobilization for war of 
your respective countries. You symbol- 
ize the strength and power which have 
grown out of the joint action of the 
Americas. 

In contrast with the nations of Europe, 
when the Nazis struck, the Americas 
drew together to present a united front 
against the enemy. The strength that 
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comes with unity is not new to this hem- 
isphere. Gradually, over a period of 
years, an integral political framework 
has been built up, based on the under- 
standing and support of the people. 
This political framework made possible 
the military and economic mobilization 
of the Americas. The inter-American 
system of cooperation has stood sturdily 
through the crucial trials of this world 
war. It is proving its strength in the 
accomplishment of our immediate ob- 
jective—the winning of the war. 

But shortly we shall be faced with 
another test. Will the Americas have 
the wisdom and vision to continue this 
collaboration—maintain the tolerance 
and understanding and take joint prac- 
tical action to insure security and oppor- 
tunity for the people of our countries in 
the world of tomorrow? 

The answer, unequivocally, is yes. The 
opening of this conference of the Com- 
missions of Inter-American Development 
tonight is tangible evidence that the 
Americas are looking ahead. 

Inter-American cooperation is the best 
guaranty for the future peace and secur- 
ity of the Americas. This cooperation 
reflects the mutual self-interests of the 
people of the 21 Republics. Only strong, 
independent nations can take effective 
part in world affairs. 

There is a natural community of in- 
terest among the nations of this Hem- 
isphere. The opportunities for the fu- 
ture are limitless. The development of 
hemisphere resource and industry, the 
improvement of transportation, will pro- 
vide fuller employment, a rising stand- 
ard of living, increased buying power, 
expanding markets, greater trade, more 
travel, new opportunity for increasing 
millions of people. 

Surely there are problems ahead— 
grave problems; but more important, 
there are great opportunities. 


ERIC JOHNSTON 


President of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States 


“To Use Talents in Most Productive 
Form” 


Brazil’s increase in steel production 
will be a great benefit to our ‘workers. 
Let me put it this way: During past 
years, Brazil has been importing many 
elementary steel products from abroad 
which she can make better for herself. 
The increase in Brazil’s productive ca- 
pacity in steel will result in an increased 
earning power which the steel plants in 
the United States can enjoy by selling 
steel to Brazil in fabricated form. We 
will be selling automobiles, refrigerators, 
railroad equipment, and those other 
products based on steel at which we 
excel. You increase trade through in- 
creasing purchasing power—and that 
comes through industrialization. 

As the other American Republics 
develop their resources and abilities 
along the line of greater profit for them- 
selves, they will provide us as we pro- 
vide them with markets for products 
to the benefit of all. We know that we 
need raw materials of the other Amer- 
ican Republics, and some of them we 
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need in semi-finished form. We wij 

amazed as time goes on to discover how 
many finished products of these nations 
we will need. And the more we py 
the greater will become our markets and 


the greater our volume of sale. No ng. 
tion, large or small, can solve its prob- 
lems alone. This has been amply proveg 
in time of war, and it will be just as trye 
in time of peace. Our one objective jg 
for each of us to use the talents we haye 
in their most productive form so that lj 
enjoy the benefits of the natural re. 
sources and productive capacity of this 
hemisphere, enjoy higher earning power 
and live healthier and happier lives 
That is sound economic policy and be. 
comes stronger and sounder as we make 
it the policy of 21 nations. 


EDUARDO VILLASENOR 
Director General of the Bank of Mezico 


For Mobilization of World Resources 


I consider that the efforts of any new 
international political organization must 
be founded on an economic structure 
allowing the mobilization of world re. 
sources; not on the endeavor to find 
solutions which we have already con- 
sidered impossible for each country 
alone, but solutions which embrace a 
world economy. 

This is why we acclaim the organiza- 
tion of institutions such as the Inter- 
national Stabilization Fund, which will 
reduce the exchange fluctuations within 
reasonable margins making possible 
world trade, a function that would be the 
primary. activity of a Central Inter- 
national Bank. 

We also acclaim the idea of an Inter- 
national Reconstruction Fund, which I 
would rather call merely World Bank 
for Economic Development, because in 
my opinion such fund ought not to over- 
look the development of natural re- 
sources in less developed areas, such as 
a large part of our America, rather than 
to devote itself to a reconstruction that, 
though called world reconstruction, ap- 
pears to be limited to areas where war 
has caused the greatest destruction— 
that is, Europe. In other words, that 
just because it is called Reconstruction 
Fund, it should not overlook the building 
of what has never been destroyed, since 
it was never built in our America. 

We also acclaim the project, so far 
just outlined, to establish a World Trade 
Pool which would act as a reservoir to 
absorb overproduction during = an 
economic crisis and to supply raw 
materials and manufactured products, 
especially foodstuffs, to markets where 
production has decreased or where de- 
mand has expanded. 

Such international economic organiza- 
tions, with the help of more specialized 
institutions, like the Inter-American 
Bank, which should be called more 4p- 
propriately Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, will be the foundations of an 
international economic structure which 
might permit that the new political in- 
ternational organization may achieve 
what we might call abolition of war and 
unemployment—or, if we wish to say it 
affirmatively, the realization and main- 
tenance of world peace and prosperity. 
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WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 
y. S. Senator From the State of Maine 


“Qn the Threshold of an Amazing 
Expansion” 


There are basic material facts facing 
ys which one not a student of economic 
laws can in some degree appreciate. 
singly and collectively we of this hemis- 
phere have at our disposition the bound- 
less resources of this western world. You 
of Central America and South America 
have accumulated in gold and in foreign 
exchange a reservoir of purchasing power 
that will continue to grow greater and 
will constitute a rich means of meeting 
your peacetime needs. You are but be- 
ginning the development of your vast 
and varied natural resources of which 
we of the United States may be in in- 
creasing need in the days tocome. You 
are on the very threshold of an amazing 
expansion of all your potentialities. 
You will require in addition to your own 
products, and you will seek in the most 
favorable markets, manufactured goods, 
machine tools, and other factory equip- 
ment, electrical and other specialties; 
you Will attract the technical skill of en- 
gineers, of enterprisers and builders; you 
will have need for enlarged capital in- 
yestment funds. 

We of the United States on our part 
will have new machines, new products 
and processes in chemicals, in the elec- 
trical field, in building and construction, 
in steel and alloys, in aircraft produc- 
tion, and innumerable other materials 
and products complementary to those of 
your own countries. Shall we of North 
America and you of South America and 
Central America have the wisdom to fa- 
cilitate the interchange of our products? 

The possibilities of commercial and in- 
dustrial development and resulting re- 
wards, challenge us. Our visions of ex- 
panding production and of trade and 
commerce must be made realities. En- 
larged freedom of trade between the na- 
tions of this hemisphere encouraged by 
reciprocal arrangements, with accruing 
mutual advantages, is overwhelmingly 
approved by the people of these United 
States. 

HERNAN VIDELA 


Senator of the Republic of Chile 


“Give and Take—Indispensable to 
Economic Stability” 


We do not come here seeking tempo- 
rary material gains, nor do we ask for 
favors which might be interpreted as 
gifts. The interdependency of nations 
goes far beyond the concept of gifts, 
because international existence depends 
on uninterrupted interchange. Since 
the beginning of the present war it has 
been possible to maintain some of the 
fundamental phases of interchange, but 
unfavorable alterations are already no- 
ticeable in certain economic aspects and 
it is to be feared that Peace may put 
a Sudden end to this practice of give and 
take, which is indispensable to the eco- 
nomic Stability of nations and to the 
Maintenance of adequate cooperation 
between them. Such agreement is in- 
dispensable because the unity of the 
Americas is not Simply a matter of cir- 
cumstance. The joint defense of na- 
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tions must be maintained as something 
stable, organic, and permanent; besides, 
accord between our countries must be 
preserved if we are to find a formula 
of reciprocal markets for our mutual 
benefit. 

The United States required many 
months to reach the peak of production 
and to form stockpiles of the gigantic 
proportions necessary for the war effort. 
These are now completed and can be 
taken advantage of by stopping pur- 
chases for a long time. If this procedure 
were followed, there would be the fol- 
lowing disastrous results: the supplying 
countries would be ruined, and there 
would be no reserves left in the event 
of a new and certainly not-wanted emer- 
gency. On the other hand, a different 
course can be followed, namely: conserve 
stocks as reserves and gradually dispose 
of them. This would in itself prove to 
be a serious warning to the aggressors, 
and would make possible the continua- 
tion of purchases at the same level 
of peace times. Such a policy would 
permit the restoration of international 
trade, offering evident advantages to all, 
with the added possibility of doing con- 
structive and lasting work of American 
development and lifting of the laborers’ 
standard of living. It is essential that 
markets should be assured for all basic 
American products, and that each pro- 
ducing country should go further in pre- 
paring its products for consumption. 

All the ideas, concepts, and doctrines 
which may not reconcile themselves with 
the elemental concept of the economic 
solidarity of the Americas cannot pos- 
sibly have any appeal for any of us 
who sincerely wish and are working for 
an effective union of all the countries of 
this Hemisphere. It is not necessary 
to await the verdict of History or the 
end of events which are unfolding to 
know who had the vision of good states- 
manship, and also to know who let them- 
selves be carried away by a regrettable 
shortsightedness, through the erroneous 
idea that all accounts must be settled at 
the end of the day without regard for 
the fact that the sun will rise again 
and there will be another day to face. 


ADOLF A. BERLE, JR. 


Assistant Secretary of State of the 
United States 


“No One Can Prevent Our Progress 
Except Ourselves” 


When industry is entering a new area, 
experience shows that it has to do a 
number of things. It has to provide 
training for workers who until now have 
not had a chance to learn modern skills. 
It has to offer opportunity to capable 
people to make progress in the organiza- 
tion and in the industry. This means 
opportunity for better technical educa- 
tion. Not infrequently it means assist- 
ance at the lowest levels; provision for 
better health, provision for better feed- 
ing, provision for better living condi- 
tions. 

You cannot operate a sound industrial 
plant on the peon system. Ultimately, 
sound and healthy industrialization 
means the end of the peon system—and 
that is just what it ought to mean. 
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Private enterprise and private invest- 
ment in the hemisphere, looked at: 
against this background, thus widens its 
horizon. It has to provide steady work 
for the people who work for it—and that 
means planning, scheduling of produc- 
tion, leveling off the peaks and valleys 
of production. It ought to mean also rea- 
sonable unemployment - compensation 
arrangements to take care of those inter- 
ruptions which cannot ‘be foreseen or 
provided against, either by direct com- 
pensation or by bracketing industrial 
employment with a certain amount of 
agricultural resources. 

It means planning for workers’ health, 
and that in turn means working with 
the public health authorities in the 
country in which the enterprise is situ- 
ated. 

It means working with the education 
systems of the area in which the enter- 
prise is at work. The workers who are 
becoming trained will want better train- 
ing for their children. 

It means that the enterprise must 
take a vivid interest in the supply and 
cost of goods and of the necessities of 
life. The managers of the enterprise in 
the coming generation ought to be the 
first line of defense against exploitation 
by profiteers in food or medical supplies 
or other economic necessities. All this 
is part of the process of progressive rais- 
ing of living standards. It is part of 
the everyday work of a modern industrial 
enterprise. 

It is particularly welcome to know that 
you who are businessmen have endeav- 
ored to tackle this problem on the 
theory that ownership of the enterprises 
you project shall be in part, if not in 
whole, in the country where the enter- 
prise is located. We are progressively 
learning that no enterprise is sound un- 
less it turns in, to the country in which 
it is, in one form or another, as much as 
it takes out. There is at present no rea- 
son why this should not be brought 
about. In older days we used to say that 
the countries of America outside of the 
United States and Canada lacked cap- 
ital. This is no longer true. At present 
it is far more difficult to find manage- 
ment than to find money, and the prob- 
lem of most of the Americas is to make 
effective use of the capital which has 
been accumulated as a result of the war. 
If this is done, there ought to be no 
difficulty in cooperation between the 
technicians of the United States and 
the enterprises of the other American 
republics, which will be mutually bene- 
ficial to both. 

In the Americas, no one can prevent 
our progress except ourselves. We have 
the resources, we have the technical 
ability, we have the capital, and, God 
knows, we have the need for goods. We 
have a challenging opportunity to en- 
ter a stage of development more promis- 
ing-to the men and women of our coun- 
tries, of all walks of life, than perhaps 
the world has ever seen. 

We shall need to find new methods in 
economics and finance as modern as the 
new methods which we have developed 
in engineering, in chemistry, and in pro- 
duction. We shall undoubtedly need 
greater development in the art of gov- 
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ernment, and in bringing together the 
resources of public and private organ- 
ization. The work is fundamental. 
From the conditions so created, countries 
can build anew. 


GEN. HENRY H. ARNOLD 


Commanding General of U. S. Army Air 
Forces 


Air Transport’s Future Potent Role 


Air transport will affect almost every 
project by which this conference may 
seek to continue and advance our eco- 
nomic cooperation. The mountains of 
Central America and the Andes of the 
southern continent can be crossed by air 
in a matter of hours, bringing together 
cities and peoples which, until this air 
age, were days or even weeks apart. 
With the modern planes, like the C-—54 
and the Constellation, no two points in 
the Americas are more than 2 days apart. 
When facilities for night flying are avail- 
able the distances can be covered in a 
day. 

Experience gained during the war will 
work directly to bring about the widest 
possible use of aviation. Techniques 
that we learned in flying over the 
“hump” to China will bring greater 
safety to pilots and planes crossing the 
Andes. Our experiments with jungle 
flying and glider landings will stand 
post-war aviation in good stead in the 
tropical regions of this hemisphere. 

We need be no crystal-gazers to see 
what the aviation of tomorrow will mean 
to inter-American unity and develop- 
ment. 

ALEJANDRO SHAW 
Chairman, Argentine Commission of Inter- 
American Development, and President of 


Argentine Confederation of Commerce, In- 
dustry, and Development 


“In the Consumer , , , a New Economic 
Philosophy” 


Only by thinking more of the consumer 
can we instill internal good-will in every 
country and create it among nations. 
We will discover in the consumer a new 
economic philosophy, which, after mili- 
tary peace is achieved, will ensure a so- 
cial peace because then we will be drawn 
together finally, discovering in each of 
us a human being’ instead of a deadly 
competitor. 

We will have to listen, not only to our 
minds, but the beat of our hearts as well. 
We have to. reduce the problems that 
face us to a human measure, as other- 
wise they will be too big for us once 
more. The human measure is man him- 
self. This is why there will be no single 
and total solution. The vision will have 
to be total and common to all, but the 
solutions many and modest at the start. 

The world of tomorrow, like the house 
of today, will be made of bricks. If each 
nation and individual, in all humility, 
accepts to help build the walls, the new 
better world will soon come into being. 
The task is one for the many, not for one 
only. The new philosophy is coming into 
life everywhere. The individual is com- 
ing back into his own, and within all 
of us he is beginning to loom stronger 
than the state. When we look at each 
single individual, counting the many mil- 
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lions of them, we realize that everybody 
at heart has one single desire—that of 
attaining peace and security as a means 
to reaching the ever-smiling shadow of 
happiness. We realize how strong the 
human bond is if only we look with 
humane eyes. 

Peace and security cannot be attained 
without greater production and without 
proper distribution of the different 
bounties the Lord has bestowed sep- 
arately on every nation. We have, then, 
facing us, on the one hand, the cravings 
of a better world in terms of each indi- 
vidual, that is to say, for more and better 
goods and for a freer exchange of goods, 
and, on the other hand, a capacity of 
production such as the world has never 
known. 


LEON HENDERSON 


Chairman, Board of Editors, Research Insti- 
tute of America 


“Realization of Dream Will Not 
Be Easy” 


The real dangers for all of us lie ahead, 
as the history of the last World War 
teaches so plainly. 

Since we are all joint adventurers to- 
gether as well as neighbors, this is an 
appropriate occasion to tell you some of 
my observations, for which I, of course, 
assume personal responsibility. 

We are proud that American produc- 
tion has doubled since the outbreak of 
war. That permits us to spend every 
month $8,000,000,000 for war, and an- 
other $8,000,000,000 for civilian goods 
and services. 

This miracle of production was 
brought about by American labor and 
American management, in a _ system 
which added $20,000,000,000, or roughly 
60 percent, to its total capacity. 

You should take pride also, for, in that 
enlarged system of mine, factory, farm, 
and transportation, all of your countries 
are represented. In it are Latin Amer- 
ican copper, tin, nickel, balsa wood, al- 
cohol, metallic ores, bauxite, and dozens 
of your products for which we are joint- 
ly grateful. Never has our interdepend- 
ence been shown before in such gigantic 
and measureable terms. 

I hope that the United States will not 
forget that you have a continuing inter- 
est in this expanded industrial empire. 
The expansion was not evenly distributed 
throughout the economy. Speaking 
very generally, the consumer goods did 
not share the increase. It was mainly 
in iron and steel, machine tools, trans- 
portation equipment, petroleum, chemi- 
cals, synthetic rubber, and, of course, 
direct munitions. A whole new struc- 
ture of transportation has come into ex- 
istence, and, best of all, the machines to 
make the machines for industrial ca- 
pacity. Taken together with the ex- 
pansion that Latin America has made, 
this can be the new world which busi- 
nessmen and theorists, like us, have 
dared to dream but never before dared 
to construct. 

Realization of this dream of hemis- 
pheric wealth will not be easy. I would 
be unfair if I let you believe we, in this 
country, can see exactly and clearly how 
we shall transfer from these dizzy levels 
of war to substantial levels of peace. 
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They are roughly 
35 to 50 percent higher production than 
the highest of pre-war, and 9,099 


We know our goals. 


more jobs. We shall debate fleay 
among ourselves how to reach t 
goals, and at times you may fee] hurt 
that we seem to forget so easily, 
trust us and our democracy just the 
same. 

W. W. CUMBERLAND 


Partner, Wellington & Co. 


Inter-American Flow of Industria} 
Capital 

Huge volumes of industrial capital ey. 
ist in the United States which are seg. 
ing export outlets. Latin American 
republics are eager to develop local man. 
ufacturing enterprises. These conqj. 
tions apparently afford the basis fo, 
mutually profitable financial relations 
So it is desirable to ascertain the extent 
to which the industrial capital from the 
United States is likely to flow to Latip 
America, the conditions under which this 
flow is encouraged or impeded and the 
desirability of industries financed with 
foreign capital as compared with those 
financed by domestic capital. 

There is no doubt about the abundanee 
of industrial capital which is available 
for export, provided its owners believe 
that it can be used safely and profitably 
in foreign fields. At present, however 
the actual southward flow of industrial 
capital is modest, and this is not merely 
because of the unsettlement and restric. 
tions of war. Basic causes exist for hes. 
itation in regard to capital exports, and 
these should be analyzed candidly in an 
effort to discover whether they can be 
removed. Such an effort is in process 
by the Inter-American Development 
Commission and by the Permanent 
Council of American Associations of 
Commerce and Production. 

Of primary importance is ignorance, 
distance, and differences in language, 
customs, and laws. Because of the im- 
mense area of Latin America, it is diff- 
cult for persons in this country to be 
intimately acquainted with local con- 
ditions in each Latin republic, and there 
is an unfortunate tendency to consider 
Latin America as an entity instead of 
many countries, with profound differ- 
ences in natural resources, climate, 
population, and languages. Because of 
this, there is a tendency to judge all of 
Latin America on the basis of arbitrary 
action which some single country o 
some minor political subdivision may 
take against property or interests of for- 
eigners. So the fault lies on both sides. 
Citizens of the United States should be 
better informed in regard to Latin 
America and should appraise each coun- 
try and each separate locality on its own 
merits. And in their own interest the 
Latin American republics should realiz 
that shortsighted policies adopted by one 
may impair the good name of all, and 
should create public opinion and devise 
machinery which will prevent in the 
future those excesses which have caused 
losses and misunderstanding in the past. 

Mutuality of advantage is the 
proper basis for the financing of Latin 
American industry with foreign capital 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Based on Report Prepared by THeo- 
pore H. Meyer, American Em- 


bassy, Mexico, D. F. 


ESPITE MEXICO’S GROWING IN- 

TEREST in radio, no factories have 
been set uP in that country for the man- 
ufacture of electronic products. Inves- 
tigations by a number of firms who had 
hoped to set up factories for manufac- 
turing radio tubes, condensers, resistors, 
and other radio-receiving set compo- 
nents revealed that such domestic man- 
ufacture would be unprofitable because 
the market is not large enough to justify 
the necessary capital expenditure. 


Assembling of Radio Parts 


Assembling of radio receiving sets from 
parts imported principally from the 
United States has developed to the extent 
that four small factories in the Repub- 
lic are so engaged, in addition to the 
numerous ‘“custom-set” builders. All 
component parts are imported, even a 
large proportion of the cabinets. 

Total output of the domestic assembly 
companies—which include small shops 
scattered throughout the Republic, 
puilding special radios on order—comes 
to a total of only 2,000 receivers a year. 
Before the war these radio assemblers 
had their own retail outlets and carried 
a few United States radios in addition to 
their own lines. 

Sets of United States manufacture, 
wholesaling before the war at about $22, 
seem to be greatly preferred to the best 
domestically assembled product, although 
the pre-war price of the latter was about 
30 percent below that of the imported 
sets. 

Pull-time employees of the four Mexi- 
can assembling factories are estimated 
to number 100. There are 20 part-time 
employees, engaged mostly in finishing, 
drilling, and revarnishing of radio cabi- 
nets and consoles. About 10 percent of 
the workers in the small factories are 
classed as skilled, 20 percent as semi- 
skilled, and 70 percent as_ unskilled. 
Skilled workers are paid 75 pesos for a 
44-hour week: semiskilled workers re- 
ceive 50 pesos; and unskilled, 35 pesos. 


Imports Show Definite Rise 


A definite upswing was indicated be- 
tween 1939 and 1941 in the number of 
radios and radio parts imported into 
Mexico. In 1939 a total of 72,473 radio 
receiving sets, valued at $1,448,929, came 
into the country. Of these, 65,792 were 
from the United States. By 1941 imports 
had risen to 123,639, valued at $438,072, 
of which 123,580 were of United States 
origin. 

Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, 
Sweden, Argentina, and France were 
among the countries supplementing the 
United States shipments of radios and 
radio parts to Mexico. Between the 
years 1937 and 1940 substantial quanti- 
ties of European resistors, condensers, 
receiving tubes, transmitting tubes, and 
various other parts were imported into 
Mexico and used for assembling small 
radio receivers, public-address systems, 
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Developments 


Destined to 


Shape Future Trade Trends 


and amplifiers. In most cases these 
parts were of good quality and met with 
ready acceptance by both raido service- 
men and the public. 

One European brand of tube, suitable 
for use in American-type sockets, 
gained considerable popularity. A num- 
ber of assorted European-type tubes are 
still on hand, but all numbers and types 
are not available, and owners of Euro- 
pean sets are finding it increasingly 
difficult to find complete sets of tubes for 
their receivers. It is estimated that 50,- 
000 to 100,000 European tubes are scat- 
tered throughout the Republic, fully half 
of them being held by dealers in the 
Federal District. 


Equipment and Supply 


Some equipment built especially for 
use with European-type tubes has been 
revised for use with American-type 
tubes. In some instances, conversion 
has not been successful, owing to circuit 
characteristics. Roughly 90 percent of 
the radio and X-ray equipment in use in 
the Mexican Republic today is designed 
or has been reconverted for use with 
American tubes. 

Shortages in most radio repair parts 
exist, but the most serious dearth seems 
to be in the supply of tubes. Quality 
of parts in general is somewhat below 
pre-war level, this being especially true 
of condensers and resistors. Poor in- 
stallations and overloading of power 
plants are resulting in marked voltage 
variations in most parts of the Republic, 
especially in the interior. This condi- 
tion, rather than any inferiority of 
quality, is primarily responsible for pre- 
mature break-down of American-made 
radios and _ radio-receiving-set com- 
ponents. 

In use today throughout the Republic, 
there are estimated to be between 650,- 
000 and 700,000 receivers. The estimated 
number of radio-receiving tubes in use 
in Mexico as of January 1944 is 4,100,000. 
Of the receivers, 20 percent are radio- 
phonograph combinations, and fully 70 
percent of all receivers are equipped to 
receive short-wave broadcasts. 

Dealers’ inventories, especially of 
radio-phonograph combinations at 
present are extremely low. High selling 
prices, however, have kept a fairly large 
number of small receiving sets of the 
table type on the dealers’ shelves. 


Methods of Distribution 


Various methods of distribution are 
practiced in Mexico by American radio 
manufacturers. More highly advertised 
brands are merchandized by distributors 
who usually import direct; they, in turn, 
sell to dealers. A distributor for one 
of the larger companies has 200 exclu- 
sive dealers established throughout the 
Republic, handling the company’s prod- 
ucts. A few other large companies have 
their own local representatives acting 
as distributors who, in turn, sell to 
dealers. : 

Smaller and less-known manufactur- 
ers usually sell to various retail outlets— 
some through export companies in New 
York, and others through their factory 
export departments. In some cases, ra- 
dio manufacturers who have been able to 
engage distributor representatives with 
sufficient capital, have granted them ex- 
clusive distribution rights for the entire 
Republic. Others have split up their 
territory, having different distribution 
centers in key cities, such as Mexico 
City, Guadalajara, Monterrey, Puebla, 
and Torreon. Least successful, in most 
cases, has been the system of retaining 
a factory representative who is neither 
an importer nor a distributor, but simply 
an “order taker.” 

Transmitter maintenance tubes and 
parts are usually purchased through 
the large distributors—and in a few in- 
stances, direct. These distributors 
carry some stocks, but in the case of 
the more expensive parts and radio 
transmitting tubes, they act as agents, 
accepting orders to be placed with 
manufacturers. 


Terms and: Discounts 


Great variation has been noted in the 
prevailing practices regarding terms and 
discounts. Some distributors give 90 to 
120 days to the dealers, others sell their 
lines with maximum terms of 30, 60, or 
90 days. Standard terms are 30, 60, or 
90 days, with a 5 to 8 percent discount 
for cash with order. 


Increasing the Demand 


The degree of public acceptance ac- 
corded radios and radio-phonograph 
combinations in the Mexican market is 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Menthol Situation: 


Perplexities and Expedients 


NITED STATES SUPPLIES OF 
MENTHOL, which formerly came 
almost exclusively from Japan and 
China, were cut off by the war. Since 
1941 the volume of menthol imports from 
these countries has fallen precipitately, 
and other sources have had to be de- 
veloped to meet the Nation’s demands. 
Normal consumption of menthol in the 
United States is estimated at between 
400,000 and 600,000 pounds annually 
This product, which is widely used in 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, dental and 
shaving preparations, confectionery, 
liqueurs, and cigarettes, is primarily 
made from oil of peppermint. There are 
three possible commercial sources of U. 
S. P. menthol—Mentha arvensis, piper- 
ascens, or Japanese mint; Mentha piper- 
ita, or common peppermint, which is 
grown in the United States; and oil of 
citronella (Java type). Oil of pepper- 
mint, Japanese type, has been the source 
of the greater part of the menthol pro- 
duced in the world. Prior to 1942 all of 
our menthol was imported from the 
Orient, ready-made, as c1n be seen from 
the table following: 








{In avoirdupois pounds] 
Year Japan China Total 
1937 _ _ - ; 417, 000 se, 417, 000 
1938 _ _ oes 346, 000 20, 000 366, 000 
1939____. oe 271, 000 84, 000 355, 000 
oe 83, 000 323, 000 406, 000 
1941___ , 189, 000 181, 000 370, 000 
1942___ : x40) 4, 800 5, 640 





American vs. Japanese Mint 


To date it has not proved economical 
to cultivate peppermint in the United 
States for the extraction of menthol. 


A field of row peppermint. 


By Saran C. Saunpers, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


United States peppermint oil is richer 
in flavor and lower in menthol content 
than Japanese peppermint oil; there- 
fore most of the pepperment oil produced 
here is used for flavoring purposes. And 
because an abundant supply of menthol 
was available in the past from Japan 
and China, there was no need for menthol 
to be produced domestically from this 
basic material. 

An optimum menthol yield of from 
50 to 55 percent is possible from United 
States peppermint oil, but it cannot be 
obtained with present processing equip- 
ment; Japanese mint, on the other hand, 
yields as high as 85 percent U.S. P. men- 
thol. In addition to the small menthol 
yield, extraction of menthol from Amer- 
ican peppermint oil requires both dis- 
tillation and freezing, which increases 
the cost considerably. Crude Japanese 
oil has such a high menthol content that 
simply freezing the oil isolates the men- 
thol. American peppermint is limited 
to one crop each year, the plants being 
cut in early fall. Japanese mint, in con- 
trast, can be expected to provide two 
cuttings. 

Spearmint, which grows abundantly 
in all the Americas, does not contain 
menthol. 


U. S. Production 


The first peppermint plants grown in 
the United States are said to have been 
brought from England about 1816. They 
came in sacks with earth around the 
roots for protection. First plantings 





Courtesy Fritzsche Bros., Inc. 


(Row peppermint is easier to keep free of weeds.) 
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were in the State of New York, but later 
the cultivation of mint spread toward 
the West. At present most of the United 
States supply of domestic peppermint oil 
is grown in the States of Michigan, In- 
diana, Ohio, California, Oregon, and 
Washington. In 1942 these States had 
a total acreage in peppermint of 42,095 
with a total production of 1,435,000 
pounds of oil. The 1943 season saw a 
drop in acreage to 36,710 and in produc- 
tion to 815,000 pounds of oil. 


American Mint Essential 


United States civilian consumption of 
peppermint oil amounted to 900,000 
pounds in 1942, which was in addition 
to that used for menthol, Lend-Lease, 
and other export. During that year, 
183,000 pounds went for Lend-Lease, 
much of it finding its way eventually 
into chewing gum and candy manufac- 
tured abroad for the use of the armed 
forces. 

In 1943, the farmers of the six produc- 
ing States attempted to increase the 
yield of mint despite reduced acreage, 
and the Department of Agriculture clas- 
sified it as an essential crop in order 
to insure the manpower and materials 
necessary to produce the needed supply. 
However, unfavorable weather condi- 
tions affected the plants to the extent 
of a 70,000-pound drop in oil yield below 
the estimated production, and control 
over the limited supply became neces- 
sary to insure equitable distribution. 
Hence, the Department of Agriculture, 
in September 1943, reserved all oil of 
peppermint for Government action. 

With the limited supply of American 
peppermint oil under control, the amount 
of domestically produced menthol will 
not contribute materially to the supply. 
Where, then, may we look for added sup- 
plies? 

Experiments in growing Japanese mint 
are being carried on in Oregon, northern 
California, and Texas; but the United 
States’ best future sources for needed 
menthol apparently are the other Amer- 
icas. Some Japanese mint is already 
being grown experimentally in Mexico; 
Brazil, it is claimed, will produce be- 
tween 350,000 and 385,000 pounds of 
menthol in 1944; and it is believed that 
within a relatively short time other 
American countries could become pro- 
ducers of products from which menthol 
may be derived. 


Cultivating Japanese Mint 


Japanese mint grows best in a warm, 
dry climate. The yield of menthol varies 
with different conditions of soil and cli- 
mate. In China, where as late as 1940 
production of peppermint had reached 
an estimated 120,000 pounds monthly, 
the mint will grow anywhere with no spe- 
cial fertilization required. Normally 
plants grow to a height of from 30 to 
36 inches. When a small purple blossom 
appears, it is time to harvest. The entire 
plant is sometimes distilled, but the 
leaves and tops are frequently distilled 
alone, as they yield the best quality and 
the highest percentage of oil. 
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Menthol is sometimes obtained during 
the process of distilling peppermint oil, 
but it is most commonly obtained by ex- 
posing peppermint to a low temperature, 
which causes the formation of menthol 
crystals. The menthol is sometimes 
purified by being dissolved in alcohol 
and then cooled, thus resulting in the 
crystallization of pure menthol. 


Brazil As a Source 


At present Brazil is the source from 
which the United States is most likely to 
secure at least the greater part of the 
menthol needed. Cultivation of the 
Japanese mint in Brazil began in the 
Japanese colony in the State of Sao 
Paulo and has been encouraged by the 
Brazilian Government. The stimulus for 
the tremendous recent expansion of the 
industry was provided by war demands 
for the product, particularly from the 
United States. 

The year 1943 saw 61 distilleries regis- 
tered by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
Sao Paulo, 90 percent of the number 
being located in the municipality of 
Presidente Bernades in the Alta Soro- 
cabana region. The oil produced yielded 
from 75 to 80 percent menthol. Members 
of the mint-oil trade estimated the 
1942-43 crop at 50 metric tons and the 
production of crystals at 20 metric tons, 
or between 40,000 and 50,000 pounds of 
U. S. P. menthol crystals. 

Early in 1944, reports indicated that 
15,000 acres had been planted in pepper- 
mint in the State of Sao Paulo. This was 
seven times greater than the acreage of 
the preceding year. However, planting 
of mint was delayed by prolonged dry 
weather. While planting would normally 
have been completed by the end of No- 
vember, growers in the region of Presi- 
dente Prudente planted through the last 
week in January. 

First cutting of the mint crop began 
about the middle of January and con- 
tinued until early March. Normally this 
first cutting should have been made dur- 
ing November and December. The sec- 
ond cutting probably got under way in 
May. 

Oil yield from the Brazilian first crop 
was low. In addition to the drought, 
there were other causes for the lower 
yield, among them the inexperience of 
the growers in extracting oil from the 
plants and the crude methods used for 
separating the oil from the water of dis- 
tillation. The oil from Presidente Pru- 
dente tested 75 to 77 in specific gravity 
in contrast to 85 a year ago. 

Early in the year, an area of from 160 
to 300 acres in northern Parana was re- 
ported to have been planted in mint. 
The yield here was expected to be slightly 
higher per acre than in Sao Paulo. Pro- 
duction of mint oil in this State is ex- 
pected to be 50 metric tons in the 1943-44 
season. 

Latest reports indicate that the aver- 
age Brazilian crop on the first cutting 
was 50 percent less than was expected, 
but rainfall in February gave promise of 
a normal second crop. 
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Measures to Control Prices 


In the meantime, the age-old economic 
law of supply and demand has operated 
to bring about unprecedented prices for 
the menthol which is available, reports 
being that Brazilian menthol has been 
sold outside of price schedules for 
whatever the traffic will bear. In fact, 
the menthol price situation became so 
serious that both the United States and 
the Brazilian Governments have recently 
taken steps to correct it. 

An OPA import price regulation on 
natural menthol, effective April 17, 1944, 
stated that imports into continental 
United States shall not result in a cost 
in excess of $15 per pound, f. o. b., duty 
paid, any United States port of entry, 
with the exception of any purchase con- 
tracts for which an irrevocable letter of 
credit had been issued prior to April 17, 
1944. Maximum prices per pound to be 
charged by importers to industrial users 
or to repackagers range from $16.50 to 
$16.90 in original containers of from 10 
to 500 pounds or more. Repackagers’ 
prices to wholesalers and industrial 
users are specified at from $20.82 per 
pound to $22.10 per pound if packaged 
in fractions thereof. Sales by whole- 
salers to industrial users and retail drug- 
gists range from $27.13 per pound to 
$1.80 per ounce for 1-pound lots and 
smaller. 

At about the same time that the afore- 
mentioned OPA regulation was promul- 
gated, there was issued by the Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, a decree, effective from 
the date published, which was designed 
to stop the breaking of mint-oil con- 
tracts. The decree orders that the exist- 
ing contracts of the farmers with manu- 
facturers and exporters shall be ad- 
hered to, those breaking contracts being 
declared liable to special penalties. 

These regulations, entered into cooper- 
atively by two friendly Governments, 
should stabilize menthol prices—which 
in itself will do much to ease the 
menthol-supply situation. 
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Courtesy Fritzsche Bros., Inc. 
Cut and dried peppermint herb being stacked on wagons to be conveyed to the distillery. 


Other Sources of Menthol 


Aside from Japanese peppermint oil, 
the only other practical means of obtain- 
ing U. S. P. menthol appears to be by 
asymetric synthesis from the citronellal 
found in oil of citronella, Java type. All 
United States supplies of citronella oil 
are imported, about 95 percent formerly 
having come from Java. Guatemala, 
however, has increasingly become a sup- 
plier of this type of oil. 

The Java type of citronella is the only 
One suitable for synthesizing into U. S. P. 
menthol. The manufacturing process is 
complex and requires considerable time. 
It is estimated that from 7 to 74% pounds 
of citronella oil are required to make 1 
pound of synthetic U. S. P. menthol. 
At present, the United States is produc- 
ing only about 150,000 pounds of this type 
of menthol annually. 

Paraguay, also, has been mentioned as 
a likely source of menthol. There exist 
in this country both “menta” and “citro- 
nella” plants, from which it is claimed 
menthol can be extracted. Menta plants 
must be cultivated; but according to Ser- 
vicio Técnico Inter-Americano de Co- 
operacioOn Agricola, once the land has 
been properly prepared, the plants would 
probably render four crops each year. 
Two different species of citronella grow 
wild in great profusion in many parts of 
the country. It is claimed that menthol 
can be produced from them and that the 
volume obtainable would be limited only 
by the capacity of available distillation 
plants and the adequacy of transport fa- 
cilities. No verification of these claims 
has been established. 

Meanwhile an experiment in growing 
citronella is being carried on in Nicara- 
gua. Several clumps of citronella grass 
have been planted at the Nicaraguan 
Government nursery and at the United 
States-Nicaraguan complementary-crop 
experiment station near EI Recreo. No 
appreciable quantity of citronella oil will 
be available in the near future because 
the plants are young. 

A Honduran farming company is ex- 
perimenting with growing citronella 
grass, and reportedly it is having amaz- 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Chile 
(From the American Embassy, Santiago) 


Chilean business conditions during 
April and early May were generally good, 
with practically no sharp variations 
from March levels. Retail sales were 
satisfactory notwithstanding decreasing 
stocks of imported merchandise. Whole- 
salers and distributors generally had 
sufficient stocks to meet the most 
urgent demands, although sporadic 
shortages occurred. The demand was 
well sustained, and there were no sharp 
price increases. The manufacturing sit- 
uation was also satisfactory. Asa result 
of some local expectations of an early 
European victory, some interest is being 
expressed with regard to post-war repre- 
sentations. Barring dramatic changes 
in world-wide conditions, the outlook is 
for a continuation of the present satis- 
factory business conditions notwith- 
standing certain problems resulting from 
war exigencies. Total exports in March 
increased in quantity and value, but im- 
ports declined in both categories. 

Although price-control authorities 
contend that the rise in living costs has 
been halted and that in some cases there 
has been a decrease, the index for the 
first quarter of 1944 was 9.7 percent 
above that for the same quarter of 1943. 
During April the stock exchange was 
generally dull. The sale of so-called 
gold certificates and the holding of gold- 
coin auctions were inaugurated during 
the month, but there was little public 
reaction. Collections were good, and 
general credit conditions remained un- 
changed. Banking conditions were sat- 
isfactory. 

Agricultural conditions were generally 
good, with harvests proceeding satisfac- 
torily. Agricultural prices were main- 
tained at acceptable levels on most prod- 
ucts, though some were below 1943 levels. 
Labor unrest appeared to have dimin- 
ished during April, and the Government 
issued a decree changing the regulation 
against strikes by extending the period 
after the end of compulsory conciliation 
from 10 to 20 days within which a union 
has the right to strike. The Develop- 
ment Corporation inaugurated a part of 
its Santiago fish-refrigerating plant dur- 
ing April. Delay in receiving equipment 
from the United States limits the plant’s 
current operations to 40 percent. 

The Government has set aside 17,000,- 
000 pesos for the construction of new 
hospitals in Quillota, Los Andes, and 
Taltal, and the Institute of Private Em- 
ployees announced a nation-wide pro- 
gram of home construction for its de- 
positors in which over 45,000,000 pesos 
will be invested. 


Bolivia 
(From the American Embassy, Loa Paz) 


The credit and collectiton situation in 
Bolivia deteriorated during March and 
April owing to continued political uncer- 
tainty, the increasing tendency of the 
Government to restrict foreign exchange 
for luxury imports, and pessimism con- 
cerning the reduced foreign demand for 
certain metals. The number of pro- 
tested drafts increased materially over 
figures for late 1943 and early 1944. 
Banks financing foreign trade generally 
required a down deposit of a considerably 
larger percentage of the value of the 
order, amounting in many cases to 25 
percent or more. Wholesalers, especially 
in the eastern areas, were shortening the 
payment period allowed retailers from 
90-120 days to 60 days or less. 

Some United States exporters were in- 
clining to do business only on the basis 
of a letter of credit or shipping docu- 
ments against payment of sight draft on 
arrival of goods at Chilean or Peruvian 
ports of entry, rather than on the basis 
of 60- or 90-day sight drafts at La Paz. 
The credit situation has not become con- 
fused, however, and United States ex- 
porters following a sound middle course 
based on their past experiences in the 
Bolivian market would be reasonably 
safe in adhering to their customary 
credit practices. 

Retail stores, in general, were better 
stocked than wholesalers, and the prin- 
cipal distributing centers in the western 
commercial centers such as La Paz, 
Oruro, Potosi, and Cochabamba were 
better stocked than those in other dis- 
tributing regions of the eastern and 
southern sections of Bolivia. 

On the whole, importers and wholesal- 
ers appeared to be inclined to reduce the 
size of their orders, apparently in an- 
ticipation of substantial price reduc- 
tions, diminished retail buying, or still 
more extensive defaults by retailers on 
their obligations. Conspicuous scarcities 
existed in most types of hardware, such 
foodstuffs as evaporated milk and fish, 
and certain textiles. The principal man- 
ufacturing industries fell far behind in 
their efforts to supply the increased de- 
mand for such commodities as cotton 
rayon, and woolen piece goods, cement, 
flour, and beverages. A serious shortage 
of flour was generally attributed to 
transportation difficulties following the 
washout on the rail line to Argentina. 
The unprecedented rains of the early 
part of the year also affected the rail 
connections with Chilean ports, but con- 
nections have been fully reestablished 
and the freight congestion at Arica, Chile, 
has been greatly reduced. Highway 
transportation remains greatly impaired. 


Importers of United States goods ap- 
pear to be somewhat confused by the 
continued suspension of the decentrali- 
zation plan of export control, uncer- 
tainty as to the desirability of obtain- 
ing optional or unofficial import recom- 
mendations issued by the Bolivian Prior- 
ities Committee in the Central Bank, and 
by the alleged difficulty in obtaining ex- 
port licenses and shipping space from the 
United States within a normal space of 
time. Likewise, importers are complain- 
ing that United States exporters are 
often dilatory in filing and following up 
applications for export licenses to Bo- 
livia. Stocks of some United States 
goods which are not in particularly short 
supply continue to increase slowly. 

There was some _ speculation and 
hoarding in goods that are especially dif- 
ficult to import, such as luxury articles 
manufactured in Great Britain, includ- 
ing high-quality woolen textiles and 
alcoholic liquors. The increased volume 
of imports from Argentina continued in 
evidence owing to the advantages of their 
readier availability and lesser amount of 
requirements to obtain them, but in gen- 
eral commodities from the United States 
are preferred on a quality and price basis. 
The only important shift in Bolivian im- 
port trade was the shifting of raw-cot- 
ton purchases from Peru to Brazil owing 
to reports that Peruvian cotton available 
for export to other Latin American coun- 
tries was in short supply. 

The labor turn-over in mining and 
manufacturing continued high, and the 
output per man and per man-hour is 
somewhat below that of the 1943 average. 


Paraguay 
(From the American Embassy, Asuncion) 


The agricultural outlook for Paraguay 
is mixed and somewhat indefinite. 
While cotton output promises to be of 
bumper proportions, drought and below- 
average production of such crops as 
sugar, mandioca, rice, onions, corn, and 
beans is anticipated. 

Pastoral conditions have been fair, and 
cattle are slow in moving to market, some 
meat-packing plants being temporarily 
behind in their production schedules. 

Industry has been active and the finan- 
cial situation reasonably good. Cur- 
rency in circulation and deposits in 
banks are increasing, with the inflation 
tendency still in evidence. Late in April, 
as an antiinflation measure, the Gov- 
ernment promulgated a decree law creat- 
ing a National Subsistence Administra- 
tion to have wide powers of control and 
supervision over the production, importa- 
tion, and sale of articles of necessity. 
Foreign trade has been well maintained, 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Carats 


Economic Conditions 
Wak PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Business activity in the first quarter 
of 1944 showed few significant changes 
from the last quarter of 1943 when the 
leveling off in industrial operations first 
became apparent. That war produc- 
tion has now passed its peak is indicated 
by Canadian cabinet ministers’ recent 
reports to Parliament and by the de- 
crease in war appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. In some munitions 
items, production is still expanding or is 
being kept at current top levels. In 
others, output is being reduced. The 
broad outline of the war-production 
program for 1944 was presented to the 
House of Commons recently by the Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply—the high- 
lights of which are as follows: 

(1) Activity in the aircraft industry will 
continue to expand with an increase in 
bomber output and a sharp reduction in 
trainer planes, 

(2) Production of self-propelled gun 
mounts and armored vehicles will continue 
at a high rate. 

(3) The number of motor trucks made in 
1944 will decline, but production will be 
concentrated on heavier, more costly, spe- 
cialized types. 

(4) A new type of landing craft will be 
produced in 1944. 

(5) The manufacture of communications 
and electronic equipment will continue to 
expand. 

(6) More locomotives and other railway 
rolling stock will be made for use at home 
and in combat areas. 


These are the continuing or expanding 
parts of the production program. In 
other types of war equipment, output 
will taper off from the 1943 peak—that 
is, field artillery, rifles, small-arms am- 
munition, chemicals and _ explosives, 
cargo and escort vessels. As might be 
expected at this stage of the war, ex- 
penditures on the construction of Army 
and Navy cantonments, air-training 
schools, emergency housing in industrial 
centers, and government-financed addi- 
tions to war plants will be sharply 
curtailed. 

Naturally, the forecast of war produc- 
tion in 1944 does not represent a rigid 
pattern, and revisions in the program 
will have to be made to meet changing 
requirements. For example, the recent 
large placement of artillery-shell con- 
tracts has stepped up to capacity the pro- 
duction of heavy ammunition with a cor- 
responding increase in steel and shell- 
forging operations, in the manufacture 
of explosives, and in the activity in shell- 
filling plants. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Recently increased demand for steel 
for military and other purposes brought 
steel production to a new record in 
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March after a downward trend in the 
last 2 months of 1943. More steel will 
be allocated to farm-implement manu- 
facturers in the 12 months commencing 
July 1, 1944, inasmuch as production 
quotas for many types of agricultural 
machinery have been substantially in- 
creased. Figuring in the higher quotas 
will be larger quantities for use in Can- 
ada, for export, and for shipment to 
liberated areas. 

Some further relaxation of controls 
on the production of civilian goods has 
been made. Permission has been given 
for the manufacture of approximately 
13,000 electric stoves, 9,600 electric 
rangettes, and 50,000 electric cooking 
plates in the 12 months commencing 
March 1, 1944. These production quotas 
are based on 40 percent of the 1940 out- 
put of electric stoves and 60 percent of 
the 1940 output of electric rangettes and 
cooking plates. Resumption of the 
manufacture of these items, discontin- 
ued in August 1942, follows an earlier 
order permitting limited production of 
electric washing machines and electric 
irons. 

Cotton-textile operations in March 
were at the best level in a year, although 
output still ran below the early part of 
1943 and the peak production of 1942. 
More liberal supplies of both cotton and 
woolen goods promise to be available for 
civilian use because military require- 
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Spanish Port 


Our cover picture this week, sup- 
plied by “Three Lions, Publishers,” 
shows a scene at a port in Spain— 
an unusually placid and tranquil 
scene, in the view of those of us 
who remember the vivid movement 
and bustling commotion of such 
great Spanish ports as Barcelona, 
in pre-Civil War days. There’s 
a reason for this, because the scene 
here is not on the mainland of 
Spain but at Palma de Mallorca, in 
the Balearic Islands, a place which 
in the years before Europe burst 
into flames was a great lure for 
tourists. 
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ments have decreased. Rayon-mill op- 
erations continue on a capacity basis, 
but a large part of the output is for war 
purposes. 

Revenues of Canadian newsprint pro- 
ducers will be augmented this year, as a 
result of the United States War Produc- 
tion Board’s announcement that a $4 
increase in price will be allowed on 
United States purchases from Canada of 
lighter weight (30-pound) newsprint, the 
simultaneous announcement of the Can- 
adian newsprint administrator that the 
temporary ban on Canadian production 
of light-weight paper was being lifted, 
and the change in the United States 
tariff regulations to provide that Cana- 
dian light-weight paper could be shipped 
freely into the United States from 
Canada. 

The new rulings of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment provide that 30-pound news- 
print production will be allowed for May 
and June, on an “experimental” basis. 
It is anticipated, however, that produc- 
tion of lighter-weight paper will become 
permanent. The partial change-over to 
lighter-weight paper is expected to re- 
sult in a decline in tonnage delivered, 
but only a very slight decline in yardage 
of paper supplied to the United States 
market. 

MANPOWER 


Reporting to Parliament on the man- 
power situation, the Minister of Labor 
said that the peak of labor demand oc- 
curred in September 1943. Since then 
there has been some easing of the de- 
mand, some lay-offs in war industries, 
and some diversion of men and women 
to other essential employment. There 
are still shortages of skilled mechanics 
and of strong, able-bodied men who can 
do heavy manual work. 

Even more critical is the growing diffi- 
culty of filling Army requirements. Be- 
cause the Army does not accept men over 
38 and because the proportion of physi- 
cally fit men in the higher age groups is 
becoming increasingly smaller, main re- 
liance for Army personnel will soon be 
based largely on young men coming of 
draft age and men at present on defer- 
ment. Now that war production has 
passed its peak the Minister of Labor 
warned that the retention in industry of 
young men of military age and fitness can 
only be justified under very exceptional 
circumstances. 

Summing up the manpower problems 
over the next few months the Minister 
of Labor said that the major task of Na- 
tional Selective Service will be (1) to pro- 
vide the required men for the armed 
forces; (2) to meet the labor needs of 
agriculture; (3) to meet the urgent needs 
of other key industries; (4) to place in 
employment men discharged from the 
armed forces; and (5) to place as quickly 
as possible men laid off as a result of 
changes in munitions production, 
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Arrangements have been completed by 
which Canadian border woodsmen now 
working in the forests of the northeastern 
United States will be authorized to re- 
main there notwithstanding the expira- 
tion of the present exit permits on April 
30. The arrangements worked out by 
United States authorities with the Cana- 
dian Minister of Labor provide for con- 
tinued maintenance of an average of 3,500 
men in the woods indefinitely. 


LABOR DISPUTE AT WINDSOR 


War production at automobile plants 
at Windsor, Ontario, was halted by a dis- 
pute between the company and the 
United Automobile Workers’ local union. 
More than 14,000 workers were involved 
in the work stoppage which began on 
April 20, when employees left the plants 
on a “half holiday” to discuss company 
methods of handling workers’ grievances. 
The company immediately countered by 
serving notice that its collective bargain- 
ing agreement with the union was termi- 
nated. 

On May 1, workers began returning to 
their jobs under a settlement formula 
proposed by the National Wartime Labor 
Relations Board, pending the negotiation 
of a new agreement and new procedures 
for handling grievances. On May 3, pro- 
duction was again halted over what the 
union regarded as an unsatisfactory so- 
lution of grievance procedures. The 
possibility arose that production would 
be stopped at other automotive plants 
where the UAW has collective-bargain- 
ing contracts. On May 11, the workers 
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once more returned to work after voting 
unanimously in favor of such action. 
The vote followed a recommendation by 
the union that the men return to their 
jobs pending clarification of the griev- 
ance procedure, the main point of issue 
between the company and the union. 

The dispute at these plants is the first 
major case to come before the National 
Wartime Labor Relations Board, set up 
in March to administer the new labor 
code, which aims at preventing strikes 
and lockouts in war industries. 


EXPROPRIATION OF MONTREAL LIGHT, HEAT, 
AND POWER 


Another of the Canadian Provinces has 
inaugurated a Provincially owned hydro- 
electric-power system. A bill recently 
enacted in the Quebec Legislature ex- 
propriated the production and distribu- 
tion facilities of the Montreal Light, 
Heat, and Power Corporation which sup- 
plies all the electric power and gas in the 
Montreal area. The newly appointed 
Quebec Hydroelectric Commission took 
over the expropriated system on April 15. 
Compensation to the privately owned 
company will be determined by the Que- 
bec Public Service Board. 

Officially expressed reasons for the 
entry of the Province into the hydroelec- 
tric field are: (1) To supply power to 
industrial and household users at lower 
costs; (2) to enable Quebec industries 
to compete on more favorable terms with 
those of Ontario, which has a provin- 
cially owned system; and (3) to reserve 
to a publicly owned system in the Prov- 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


“Principle of Multilateral Trade Must Permeate All Dealings” 


It is the firm conviction of leading United States foreign traders that what 
is known as the Hull tariff policy—with such modifications as may be neces- 
sitated by wartime changes—is especially equipped to steer the world out of 
the confusion of post-war trading years. 

We are moving rapidly into the post-war era and must be prepared to offer 
the commercial world something more concrete than the expressed intentions 
of the Atlantic Charter and the Mutual Aid Agreement, which represent prin- 
ciples that may be arbitrarily interpreted on the basis of national self- 


The national self-interest must conform to international interest in trade, 
if our plans for economic reconstruction are to harmonize with [stated] ob- 


As American nations having a common interest in the future destiny of 
this Western Hemisphere, we must be careful to chart a course in inter- 
American trade which will keep open to all of us the markets of the world. 
Much may be done, and is being done, to take advantage of the currents 
of trade between contiguous countries. 
displayed an intelligent self-interest in the efforts to take advantage of geo- 
graphical contiguity to embark permanently on a constructive policy of inter- 
We cannot resort to bilateralism of trade. 
of multilateral trade must permeate all our dealings. 

Within the framework of a reorganized world trade system, we all must 
contribute to the expansion of world trade and avoid the restraints upon 
this expansion so characteristic of economic regionalization, with its tendency 
The Pan American 
setting up of a hemispheric economic bloc. 
forbids the delusive thought that we can be so self-contained as to be 


(From a recent address by Eugene P. Thomas, president of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, before the Conference of Commissions of Inter-American 
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idea does not contemplate the 
The nature of our economies 
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ince of Quebec, the benefits which may 
come from the development of power on 
the St. Lawrence. 


EXPROPRIATION OF UNION STOCKYARDS OF 
TorONTO, LTD. 


In conformity with a pre-election 
promise, the Progressive Conservative 
Party obtained the passage of a bill in 
the Ontario Legislative Assembly provid- 
ing for the establishment of an Ontario 
Stockyards Board and the purchase or 
expropriation of the Union Stockyards 
of Toronto, Ltd. The Government's ob- 
jective is to establish a better competitive 
market for livestock and to exercise 
closer control over diseases to which 
livestock is subject. Since the Union 
Stockyards of Toronto are the only pub- 
lic stockyards in the Province, the ques- 
tion of taking over other yards does not 
arise. At present, between 45 and 50 per- 
cent of the cattle are marked in the 
Province, but only 15 to 18 percent of the 
hogs pass through stockyards. The De- 
partment of Agriculture feels that 
through reducing feeding and other 
charges in the stockyards this percentage 
can be considerably increased, and in 
this way a more favorable competitive 
market for farmers as well as closer con- 
trol over livestock diseases may be 
brought about. 

Objectors to the expropriation state 
that if all livestock is required to pass 
through the stockyards a large propor- 
tion will incur additional transportation 
and handling costs which someone will 
have to absorb and that someone will 
probably be the farmer. 


MUTUAL AID APPROPRIATION AND 
AGREEMENTS 


The last of the major appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, 
has been placed before Parliament. This 
is the Mutual Aid bill (Canada’s version 
of lend-lease) which calls for an expendi- 
ture of $800,000,000. Less by $200,- 
000,000 than the similar appropriation 
for fiscal 1944, this year’s Mutual 
Aid bill is noteworthy because it provides 
funds not only for war supply shipments 
to the United Nations but also for 
Canada’s contribution to UNRRA. 

Canada’s recently signed Mutual Aid 
Agreements with the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, Australia, China and 
the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration set forth the terms under which 
war materials are supplied to these na- 
tions. The agreements, phrased along 
the same lines, contain no provision for 
repayment. The Canadian Government, 
however, reserves the right (1) to trans- 
fer automotive equipment furnished 
under the agreements to another United 
Nation or to the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration; (2) 
to transfer military equipment after the 
cessation of hostilities to Canadian arm- 
ies still serving overseas; and (3) to bring 
back to Canada after the war any serv- 
iceable aircraft and automotive equip- 
ment. Title to cargo ships delivered 
under the agreements is retained by 
Canada. 

One of the articles common to all the 
agreements reaffirms the desire of the 
contracting governments to promote mu- 
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tually advantageous economic relations 
between their countries and throughout 
the world. To that end they agree to 
adopt measures to promote employment, 
the production and consumption of goods, 
and the expansion of commerce through 
international agreements on commercial 
policy in line with the economic objec- 
tives of the Atlantic Charter. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION AGREEMENT 


In voting $10,000,000 for the initial 
part of Canada’s contribution to UNRRA, 
Parliament approved the agreement for 
the establishment of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
which was signed at Washington on No- 
vember 9, 1943. As one of the leading 
supplying nations for relief and rehabili- 
tation, Canada’s representative on the 
UNRRA Council has been named the 
chairman of the important Committee on 
Supplies and the Dominion will also be 
a member of the regional committee for 
Europe. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY PROPOSALS 


Announcement of the agreement on 
the principles for international monetary 
stabilization after the war was made at 
Ottawa simultaneously with their publi- 
cation in other Allied capitals. In pre- 
senting the statement of principles to 
Parliament, the Prime Minister brought 
out the cogent fact that important as 
currency stabilization is, it represents 
only one part of a general program for 
international cooperation; a reduction of 
tariffs and the removal of other obstacles 
to international trade will be necessary 
if the monetary-stabilization plan is to 
have meaning. He said: “The view which 


will ultimately be taken by the Canadian . 


Government of any proposed monetary 
arrangements will be greatly, perhaps 
decisively, influenced by the progress 
which it is possible to make in achieving 
agreement on other aspects of interna- 
tional economic policy with which mone- 
tary arrangements are_ inseparably 
linked.” 


HYDE PARK DECLARATION; CANADA’S FINAN- 
CIAL RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED 
STATES 


The significant change in Canada's 
American-dollar exchange position was 
disclosed late in April when a revision of 
the financial arrangements in the Hyde 
Park Declaration was announced in Ot- 
tawa and Washington. 

In April 1941, Canada and the United 
States concluded an agreement known as 
the Hyde Park Declaration, which pro- 
vided that the war-defense production 
programs of the two countries would be 
integrated. The United States agreed to 
increase its purchases of war supplies in 
Canada to enable Canada to pay for its 
greatly increased essential imports from 
the United States. 

During 1943 Canada’s supply of Amcr- 
ican-dollar exchange increased beyond 
expectations and a series of measures are 
now being taken to reduce Canada’s 
holdings of American dollars to an agreed 
range. These measures include: (1) 
immediate payment to the United States 
for purchases of war supplies for which 
bills have not been presented; (2) pay- 
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production possible.” 


private enterprise. 
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Organized Labor In Sweden Issues Its Own Post-War 
Economic Program 


Full employment, fair distribution of the products of industry, higher 
living standards, and a more democratic management of industry and trade, 
are among the main points in the post-war program of the Swedish Federa- 
tion of Labor, whose dues-paying members now number 1,038,808 out of a 
total Swedish population of 6,523,000. While the program does not favor 
Government ownership, it does ask for a “planned management of the 
nation’s economic life through a coordination, under Government guidance, 
of labor and the country’s capital resources to bring about the most effective 
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; Warning the country against inflationary post-war price increases as well 
> as against panicky price cuts, the program recommends a stabilization of 
> income and a lowering of prices through an ample, lower-priced supply 
> resulting from more effective production methods and a discontinuance of 
private monopoly profits. The employment of capital is to be planned 
> jointly by agencies representing the Government and cooperative as well as 
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It is Sweden’s duty, the program declares, to participate in the interna- 
tional post-war rehabilitation work, and long-term credits must be granted. 
Other points stressed are better housing, wages on public-works projects in 
line with those negotiated for labor in general, low-cost loans to agriculture, 
a return to the basic wages of 1939, unemployment insurance to include all 
forms of labor, increased old-age pensions, more public support for large, 
needy families, equality in educational opportunities for all children regard- 
less of the parents’ economic circumstances, and, finally, more influence given 
to employees in both the technical and business administration of industrial 
enterprises, and also in the planning for national industries as a whole, as well 
as for agriculture and commerce. The last-named goal is to be reached (in 
Swedish labor’s view) through private agreement between dabor unions and 
employers, rather than through legislation. 
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ment to the United States for the con- 
struction costs of all airfields built in 
Canada by the American government; 
(3) cancellation of some United States 
Army and Navy contracts in the Domin- 
ion and their assumption by Canada’s 
Mutual Aid. The other financial ar- 
rangement in the Hyde Park Agree- 
ment—that Canada’s purchases in the 
United States of component parts to be 
incorporated in munitions produced for 
Britain are chargeable to Lend-Lease— 
still stands. 


DEPARTMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION TO BE 
ESTABLISHED 


While the war in Europe moves to its 
climax, thought is being given in Canada 
to the problems of reconstruction. As 
specific action along these lines, War 
Assets Corporation, a government com- 
pany, has already been set up to dispose 
of surplus war materials and govern- 
ment-owned war plants. In April a bill 
was introduced in the House of Commons 
to establish a Department of Reconstruc- 
tion whose function will be the coordina- 
tion of plans for the reconversion of war 
plants, the development of Canada’s 
natural resources, new housing, public 
works and other projects to provide em- 
ployment for the nearly 2,000,000 Cana- 
dians now in the armed forces or in war 
industry. In carrying out his duties of 
formulating and coordinating plans, the 
Minister of Reconstruction will be as- 
sisted by a committee of the cabinet and 
will consult with representatives of pri- 
mary producers, industry, science, labor, 
and the provincial governments. 


SIxTH VicTORY LOAN 


Canada’s Sixth Victory Loan ended a 
3-week campaign on May 13. Prelimi- 
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nary returns indicated that the minimum 
objective of $1,200,000,000 was exceeded 
by more than $92,000,000. Delayed re- 
turns may boost the total subscriptions 
to approximately $1,400,000,000. Pre- 
liminary reports also indicate that the 
Treasury’s objective of .$525,000,000 in 
subscriptions from individuals has also 
been passed by at least $38,000,000, de- 
spite the fact that income-tax rates are 
at onerous levels and a _ substantial 
amount of savings had already been ab- 
sorbed by seven earlier war loans. 

The objective of $1,200,000,000 is the 
same amount sought in last autumn’s 
oversubscribed Fifth Victory Loan. The 
new issue will be in two maturities—16- 
year bonds bearing interest at 3 percent 
and 3-year-10-month bonds bearing in- 
terest at 1% percent. Because the tim- 
ing of the Sixth Victory Loan coincided 
with the due date for the unpaid balance 
of the 1943 individual income tax, the 
Government has extended the due date 
to August 31. 


RETAIL TRADE; COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 


On a dollar basis retail trade in March 
was 9 percent higher than last year and 
was 18 percent greater than in February. 
Sales of most types of nondurable goods 
showed increases. Hardware and furni- 
ture stores made gains well above the 
over-all average as more merchandise 
became available with the easing of re- 
strictions on the use of steel. A sharp 
decline showed up in shoe-store sales in 
comparison with last year. In February 
1943 shoe sales were at an unusually high 
level because shoe rationing had become 
effective in the United States and con- 
sumers in Canada stocked up in the mis- 
taken belief that a similar rationing 
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Two-Thousandth Flight 


When the Douglas transport 
plane Buzzard alighted recently on 
British soil, it marked the 2,000th 
wartime flight of the K. L. M. 
(Royal Dutch Airline) between 
Lisbon and London. 

Since May 1940, when K. L. M. 
service between these two cities 
started, 11,000 passengers were 
carried over a total of 2,100,000 air 
miles between Portugal and the 
center of the Allied war effort. 
Diplomats and high military offi- 
cials on special missions, reporters 
bound for the various war zones, 
refugees from Hitler’s Europe on 
their way to freedom, actors and 
actresses headed for front lines, 
made up the polyglot cargo of 
these transports. In addition, tons 
of valuable war freight were car- 
ried by the K. L. M. planes. 

Only one of these unarmed 
American-built Douglas airliners 
has been lost. This occurred last 
year when German fighter planes 
shot down the transport carrying 
the British film star Leslie How- 
ard. Captain Q. Tepas, one of K. 
L. M.’s crack skippers, who was at 
the controls, was also among those 
who failed to return from this ill- 
fated flight. 
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measure would be adopted in the Do- 
minion. 

During the early part of 1944 country 
stores made a relatively larger percent- 
age gain than sales in urban areas, re- 
flecting the substantial increase in farm 
income as well as Canada’s success in ar- 
ranging an equitable distribution of 
goods. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index, which stood at 119.0 
at the beginning of the year as com- 
pared with 117.6 in January 1943, dropped 
slightly in February to 118.9, rose to 119.0 
in March, and in April reached 119.1. 
The average for the first 4 months of 
1944 is 119.0 compared with 117.3 for 
the corresponding period in 1943. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The large volume of exports which 
characterized 1943 foreign trade contin- 
ued through April 1944 when Canada’s 
shipments for the 4-month period (exclu- 
sive of gold) were valued at $1,035,000,- 
000. This is a new high for the period 
and a $257,000,000 increase over the first 
4 months of 1943. In the traditional 
pattern most of the exports went to the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
Of more particular interest was the large 
increase in shipments to India, China, 
the Soviet Union, French North Africa, 
and Italy. Commerce with Brazil and 
Mexico and other Latin American coun- 
tries showed increases. While a very 
large amount of this material was for 
war purposes, the general trend of nor- 
mal commerce continued to expand. 
This result is largely due to the clear- 
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ance that has been made of the U-boat 
from the sea lanes and the increasing 
merchant tonnage that has become 
available. 

Canada’s imports in March valued at 
$151,000,000 were approximately $4,500,- 
600 higher than last year. Most of the 
increase was in goods from the United 
States, which supplied about 80 percent 
of the month's total. Substantial gains 
occurred in imports of automotive parts, 
aircraft components, engines, machin- 
ery, electrical apparatus, farm tractors, 
and coal. 


AGRICULTURE 


Canadian farmers are enjoying an un- 
usual measure of prosperity as a result 
of large production and good prices. 
They are using this opportunity to reduce 
farm indebtedness rapidly. In many in- 
stances, tenants are buying farms. Land 
values have increased but not enough to 
constitute a land boom, except possibly 
in southwestern Ontario. 

Grains are being marketed as fast as 
they can be moved away from the coun- 
try elevators. With the opening of navi- 
gation on the inland waterways about 
100,000,000 bushels of grain now at the 
lakehead or to arrive by May 10 are 
available for the first month of lake 
navigation. Large quantities of wheat 
and oats continue to go to the United 
States. 

Wheat-delivery quotas at country ele- 
vators are being increased to 18 bushels 
per authorized acre as rapidly as elevator 
space permits. For oats, barley, and rye, 
delivery-quota restrictions have been re- 
moved for the remainder of the season. 

Stocks of grain remaining on farms at 
the end of March were much less than a 
year ago. The reported quantities, in 
millions of bushels, with last year’s fig- 
ures stated parenthetically, are: wheat 
210 (328); oats 217 (362); barley 85 
(135); rye 2.7 (14.9); flaxseed 3.1 (3.2); 
buckwheat 1.3 (1.1); shelled corn 1.9 
(3.5). Total stocks of grain, including 
Canadian grain held in the United States, 
at the end of March were also much less 
than a year ago: wheat 545 (762); oats 
256 (393); barley 116 (167); rye 13.2 
(21.5); flaxseed 10.8 (9.0). 

Wheat seeding is under way in the 
Prairies. The acreage this year will be 
greatly increased either at the expense 
of summer-fallow or coarse-grain acre- 
age or both. Moisture reserves in the 
soil are below average. 

Marketings of livestock, especially 
hogs, have receded very little from the 
record levels reached in midwinter. 
Congestion at certain packing plants 
was reported soon after April 1 when the 
regulations required farmers working in 
the plants to be released for return to 
their farms. Storage holdings of pork 
and beef are extremely large even 
though bacon shipments to Britain have 
exceeded earlier expectations and more 
than 30,000,000 pounds of beef have re- 
cently been shipped to Britain. Cana- 
dian consumption of meat has appar- 
ently increased but little since meat 
rationing was discontinued. Hog pro- 
ducers are reacting favorably to the new 
price subsidies and the threatened cur- 
tailment of production for marketing 
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next winter is not likely to be serious. 
Cattle prices have weakened and cattle- 
men have insisted that the Government 
either buy more beef for Britain or per- 
mit beef to be exported to the United 
States; the former is now being done. 

The 1944 poultry exports arranged up 
to the middle of May total nearly 5,000,- 
000 pounds. A new egg contract has 
been made with Britain for a period of 
2 years. The minimum quantities are 
less than specified last year but more 
than were actually shipped. Exports to 
Britain in powdered form are running 
well ahead of last year. The mild win- 
ter and the larger flocks of poultry have 
combined to increase egg production 
notably. 

The production of dairy products is 
not likely to be increased sufficiently to 
meet expanded wartime demands. How- 
ever, moisture and temperature condi- 
tions in Ontario and Quebec are favor- 
able so that pastures should provide 
grazing earlier and at the outset more 
abundantly than last year. 

|Foregoing discussion based in large part 


on a report by Vice Consul Katherine E. 
O'Connor, Ottawa. | 


Costa Rica 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Luxury Articles Specified for Applica- 
tion of 20 Percent Increase in Import 
Duties and Customs Surcharges.—The 
luxury articles, which when imported 
into Costa Rica will be subject to the 20 
percent increase in import duties and 
customs surcharges, established by legis- 
lative decree No. 17, promulgated October 
27, 1943, have been specifically listed in 
Executive decree No. 20, published and 
effective April 22, 1944. Included in the 
list of articles subject to the increase are: 
Liquors, wines, beer, and cider; carbona- 
ceous drinks and mineral waters; silk 
underwear and outer clothing; silk and 
rayon stockings; bags of leather and of 
silk; imitation jewelry; jewelry and table 
service of gold, silver, and platinum; 
cosmetics, perfumes, lotions, and toilet 
waters, perfumed talcum powder; play- 
ing cards; cigarette paper; equipment for 
billiards and other games; guns for hunt- 
ing, pistols, and revolvers; furs, fur 
coats, and other articles. 

The tax was created to contribute funds 
toward the payment of the Government’s 
share of social-security benefits. The 
provisions of the decree do not affect 
stipulations contained in international 
agreements now in force. 

|For announcement of the 20-percent in- 
crease in import duties and customs sur- 
charges on imported luxury articles, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 4, 


1944. | 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reduced Import Duty on Sugar and 
Coffee Bags Other Than of Cotton Con- 
tinued For 1 Year.—Coffee and sugar 
bags made of fibers other than cotton 
may continue to be imported into Cuba 
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for 1 year beginning April 8, 1944, at the 
same rate of duty applicable to jute bags 
($0.00805 per kilogram for imports from 
the United States), according to decree 
No. 880 of April 4, 1944, published in the 
Official Gazette of April 8, 1944. Decree 
No. 3646 of December 26, 1942, extended 
the lower rate of duty to bags of all fibers, 
but under the present decree, cotton bags 
are not accorded the lower rate. 

|For announcement of decree No. 3646, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 6, 
1943.] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations Increase.—Re- 
strictions on trucking in the Dominican 
Republic resulted in an expansion of the 
operations of the United Dominican 
Railroads, the 152 miles of railway which 
connect the Cibao region with the north- 
ern coast of the Republic. 

During the year 1943, the railroad car- 
ried a total of 126,097,071 kilograms 
(277,993,602 pounds) of freight as com- 
pared with 91,096,765 kilograms (200,- 
831,938 pounds) in 1942. Total revenues 
were reported almost twice their 1942 
level. 

Increased Air Traffic.—The increase in 
air travel to, from, and through the 
Dominican Republic led to the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities in 1943. 

The Miraflores Airport, used by Pan- 
American Airways, was expanded to ac- 
commodate increased air traffic. New 
runways were installed, one 7,500 feet 
and the other 5,600 feet in length. The 
Cristobal-Colon Airport on the east bank 
of the Ozama River at Ciudad Trujillo 
was inaugurated for the use of the Brit- 
ish West Indies Airways. 

Road Construction.—Road construc- 
tion in the Dominican Republic during 
1943 totaled 69 miles. The 325 miles re- 
ported still under construction as of De- 
cember 31 included the Baranhona- 
Jimani Highway, states an April report. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rum From the United States: Impor- 
tation Permitted—Rum from the United 
States will be allowed entry into Ecuador 
according to a note of the Ecuadoran 
Government, dated April 26, 1944. Ex- 
ecutive decree No. 483, of October 28, 
1935, which prohibited importation of 
rum, has been revised to allow Cuba (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
15, 1944) and now the United States to 
export rum to Ecuador. 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Agricultural-Machinery Sales Con- 
trolled.—The sale of various kinds of 
agricultural machinery and accessories is 
forbidden in Egypt unless specially au- 
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thorized by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
according to a military order issued 
April 15, 1944, and published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of that date. The order re- 
quired all owners of the types of agri- 
cultural machinery listed in the order, 
or of any items which might be added to 
the list at a later date, to report to the 
Ministry of Public Works, not later than 
May 15, 1944, the quantity and type of 
such equipment in their possession. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Commercial Agreements 
Between Egypt and United Kingdom and 
Between Egypt and Eire Extended.—The 
provisional commercial agreement orig- 
inally concluded between Egypt and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland by an exchange of 
notes dated June 5 and June 7, 1930, and 
since renewed annually, has been ex- 
tended for another year (to February 16, 
1945) under the same conditions. The 
extension became effective in Egypt by 
virtue of a decree issued March 23, 1944, 
and published in the Journal Officiel of 
March 27, 1944. 

The same issue of the Journal Officiel 
contained another decree, also issued 
March 23, 1944, extending for another 
year (to February 16, 1945) the provi- 
sional commercial agreement originally 
concluded between Egypt and Eire by an 
exchange of notes dated July 25 and July 
28, 1930, and since renewed annually. 


Eire 

Transport and Communication 
Rail Services Curtailed—Transporta- 
tion services in Eire were expected to be 
curtailed, according to an April report. 
The Great Southern Railways Co., which 
owns and operates 2,043 of Eire’s 2,492 
miles of railway, announced that as a re- 
sult of restrictions in coal supplies dras- 
tic reductions in train services were to 
be made beginning April 24, 1944. Pas- 
senger-train services were to be reduced 
to 2 days a week, except on suburban 
lines where morning and evening busi- 
ness trains were to continue operations. 
All dining cars were to be withdrawn and 


freight-train services reduced to 4 days a 
week. 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rough Diamonds: Stocks Blocked; Sale 
and Use Subject to Permit.—Dating from 
July 16, 1943, all stocks of rough dia- 
monds, diamonds in process of trans- 
formation, and all semiproducts of rough 
diamonds in France were blocked in the 
hands of their holders, and their sale and 
use were prohibited without special per- 
mit, by an order of July 13, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of July 16. 

Yeasts: Special Sales Taxes Estab- 
lished.—Special taxes were established on 
sales of yeasts in France, to cover admin- 
istrative expenses of the Organization 
Committee of the Yeast Industry and 
Trade, by decree No. 396 of February 25, 
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1943, published in the Journal Offficiel 
of July 15, 1943, and effective retroactively 
from April 1, 1942. 

These taxes, paid by industrial enter- 
prises, were fixed as follows, in francs 
per kilogram sold: Molasses yeast, fresh, 
0.25, dried, 0.75; brewers’ yeast, dry, 0.60, 
pressed, 0.20, liquid, 0.10; distillers’ yeast, 
dry, 0.50; and wine yeast, 0.20. 

On chemical yeasts the tax was fixed at 
2 percent on sales turn-over. 

No tax was to be collected on commer- 
cial enterprises distributing yeast, other 
than that of 25 francs per annum, pay- 
able for the trade card. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Iron and Steel: Special Tax on Imports 
Increased in Algeria—The special tax 
collected by the Algerian Group for Pur- 
chase and Importation of Iron and Steel 
on products imported from America, for 
the benefit of the Section for Distribution 
of Ferrous and Nonferrous Metals, has 
been increased from 1.50 percent to 3 per- 





Committee’s Statement on 
Commercial Policy 


The Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee 
has for several months, through its 
subcommittees, been giving inten- 
sive consideration to trade and 
other post-war economic problems 
that will face the American Re- 
publics. While considerable work 
remains to be done before definite 
recommendations can be made to 
the governments, there is re- 
portedly emerging from the discus- 
sions a clear trend of thought in 
respect of certain aspects of post- 
war economic policy. The Com- 
mittee has expressed its conviction 
that the expansion of international 
trade is indispensable to the cre- 
ation of a prosperous and peaceful 
world when the war is over; and 
that it will be necessary for gov- 
ernments throughout the world to 
pursue much more liberal com- 
mercial policies than they have in 
the past, if full production and 
employment are to be attained. 

The Committee states its belief 
that the plans and policies of the 
American Republics must neces- 
sarily affect, and be affected by, 
the plans and policies adopted by 
other countries or groups of coun- 
tries; that the adoption or con- 
tinuation elsewhere of policies that 
restrict trade or divert it from 
natural economic channels may 
render it difficult for the American 
Republics to give effect to liberal 
and nondiscriminatory trade pol- 
icies; and, consequently, that solu- 
tions must be sought on a world- 
wide basis. 
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cent ad valorem, effective from January 
15. 1944, by an order of February 11, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on February 22. 

Seeds of Legumes: Production, Im- 
portation, Circulation and Sale Regulated 
in Algeria.—The production, importation, 
circulation, sale, and labeling of seeds of 
legumes have been regulated in Algeria 
by an order of January 26, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
February 8. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 29, 
1943 for previous regulations. | 


Kaolin: Exportation Suspended in Al- 
geria.—Kaolin has been added to the list 
of products the exportation of which 
from Algeria to any destination was sus- 
pended by an order of August 27, 1942, 
by an order of February 2, 1944, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Liqueur Wines and Aperitives with a 
Wine Base: Taxes on Manufacture and 
Stocks in Algeria. Effective from Febru- 
ary 20, 1944, a manufacturing tax of 
3,500 francs per hectoliter of pure alco- 
hol contained in wines used in the manu- 
facture of liqueur wines and aperitives 
with a wine base was established in Al- 
geria, for the benefit of the Algerian 
Price-Compensation Office, by an order 
of February 15, 1944, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on February 
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18. A similar tax, established by an or- 
der of October 22, 1943, had been can- 
celed by the order of January 10, 1944. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 20, 
1944. | 


The order of February 15, 1944, also es- 
tablished a lump-sum tax of 200 francs 
per hectoliter on liqueur wines (other 
than mistelles) and aperitives with a 
wine base held in stock by manufactur- 
ers on February 20, 1944. This tax, 
which is likewise for the benefit of the 
Price-Compensation Office, replaces the 
tax of 250 francs per hectoliter which was 
established by the order of January 10, 
1944. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 20, 
1944. | 


Loaded Cartridges: Import Duties In- 
creased in Tunisia.—Import duties on 
loaded cartridges imported into Tunisia 
under permit, as an exception to the im- 
port prohibition on gunpowder, have 
been increased by an order of January 
18, 1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of January 25. 

The new rates are as follows, in francs 
per 100 cartridges (former rates in pa- 
rentheses) : Cartridges for sporting guns 
(fowling pieces) of calibers from 4 to 10 
inclusive, 72 (60); for sporting guns of 
calibers from 12 to 20 inclusive and bullet 
cartridges for precision arms of any cali- 
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ber (Winchester and similar makes), 48 
(40) ; for sporting guns of calibers above 
20, 36 (30); for revolvers (pin firing, 
central firing or annular firing) of cali- 
bers from 12 to 15 millimeters inclusive, 
24 (20); for all revolvers of calibers un- 
der 12 millimeters and for walking-stick 
guns of any caliber, 12 (10) ; Flobert car- 
tridges for long-range precision shoot- 
ing, 12 (10); with lead bullets for gallery 
arms, 6 (5): and cartridges for special 
pistols intended for killing animals, 12 


(10). 
Gambia 


Economic Conditions 


A rice station is to be established in the 
Gambia to assist the colony in becoming 
self-supporting in rice, according to the 
foreign press. 

To be financed by a grant of £15,000 
under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act, it is said that the station 
will serve as a center for the develop- 
ment of varieties of rice, cultural meth- 
ods, seed distribution, and for the super- 
vision of an efficient marketing system. 

The Government of the Gambia is 
undertaking a marketing scheme de- 
signed to enable private individuals and 
firms in Bathurst to obtain produce such 
as fowls, eggs, and sweet potatoes from 
the Protectorate in good quantities at 
reasonable prices, according to an official 
notice dated January 31. 

Produce orders are placed with the 
Controller of Supplies before the weekly 
trip of the government steamer up the 
Gambia River. Upon the return of the 
steamer customers collect and pay for 
their orders of produce at the Supplies 
Office in Bathurst. 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Receipts Increased During 
1943.—Gross customs duties collected in 
the Gambia for the year 1943 totaled 
£310,300, representing a 39-percent in- 
crease over the total for the preceding 
year. They were 131 percent above 
budget estimates. 

Receipts from ad valorem and specific 
duties rose 112 and 34 percent, respec- 
tively. Receipts from tobacco charges 
increased 107 percent, to £131,800. Im- 
port-duty collections on cottons, pe- 
troleum, and spirits also showed in- 
creases, while revenue from kola nuts 
declined by 64 percent. 

Revenue from export duties, now lev- 
ied only on peanuts, increased 12 per- 
cent, to £9,800, for the year 1943. 


Gold Coast 


Economic Conditions 


Emergency food supplies are to be pur- 
chased by the Gold Coast Government to 
relieve a food shortage in Tamu, one of 
the six districts of the Northern Terri- 
tories governed by the Gold Coast, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. It is stated 
that the inhabitants of the district will 
receive rations of millet and palm oil to 
tide them over until July when the new 
crops will be harvested. The principal 
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crops are yams, guinea corn, millet, 
maize, rice, and tobacco. 

An African bee expert has been se- 
lected by the Gold Coast Government to 
assist in the growing apicultural indus- 
try of the colony. The new appointee is 
to show African producers methods of 
improving their output of honey and 
beeswax. The making of hives from 
boxes and baskets is to be taught to the 
natives, so that honey can be obtained 
without destroying the swarms of bees 
by the smoking-out method. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Implements, Machinery, 
and Tractors Declared Free of Import 
Duties, Consular Fees, and Special 
Tazres.-—Imports into Guatemala of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery trac- 
tors, tractor parts, and belts have been 
declared free of import duties, consular 
fees, and special taxes, under provisions 
of legislative decree No. 2776 of March 
31, published and effective April 13, 1944. 
This action was taken to facilitate and 
increase agricultural production. 

{The duties on agricultural implements 
and machinery previously ranged from 0.01 
to 0.10 quetzal per gross kilogram, and while 
tractors, tractor parts, and belts were pre- 
viously duty-free, they were subject to the 


payment of a consular fee of 2 percent ad 
valorem and to various special import 


charges. | 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Gold Sales.—For approxi- 
mately 9 months, the Government of 
India, through the Reserve Bank of 
India, has been attempting to combat in- 
flation by selling gold on the Bombay 
bullion market. This program was re- 
ferred to recently by an announcement 
of the Finance Member in his budget 
address in which he said that this gold 
is supplied by the Governments of both 
the United States and the United King- 
dom as partial payment of their war ex- 
penditures in India. 

According to the foreign press, sales 
began to reach substantial proportions 
by last November. By the first of the 
year, prices were steady at approxi- 
mately 71 rupees per tola ($57.03 per 
ounce), the “official” price, and official 
gold sales were reported to be from 10,000 
to 15,000 ounces per day, though on some 
days no official sales were necessary. 

This continued for some 3 months, 
until the last of March, when a specula- 
tive flurry in the uncontrolled silver 
market. caused a sympathetic increase 
in the price of gold. The demand in- 
creased to such an extent that the Gov- 
ernment sold as much as 150,000 ounces 
on one day and 281,000 ounces the next. 

On March 30, the official price was 
raised to 72 rupees per tola, and at the 
same time official sales were limited to 
100,000 tolas (37,500 ounces) per day. 
This did not bring the desired results and 
the next day the Government aban- 
doned the official price and sold 100,000 
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Swedish “Co-ops” Gain Strength 


A financial survey of the Swedish Wholesale Cooperative Society (Kooper- 
ativa Forbundet), which is owned by the local retail societies which it 
serves, shows that the central society and its 66 subsidiaries, mainly indus- 
trial plants, now have assets valued at 404,000,000 crowns (roughly, $101,- 
000,000) and that its liquid funds, cash, bank accounts, and bonds, amount 
to 90,000,000 crowns, an increase of 20,000,000 during the past year. 

The value of supply stocks on hand increased last year by 21,000,000, to 
71,400,000 crowns, chiefly by reason of the oilseeds stored for the Swedish 


During the year the Wholesale Society, which already manufactured mar- 
garine, rubber goods, textile fibers, electric bulbs, and other commodities, 
acquired the remaining half interest in the Karlholm Wallboard Factory, 
with a production capacity of about 25,000 tons of insulation material a year. 
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tolas of gold by tender at prices approxi- 
mating the market price. Apparently the 
Government intends to continue this 
procedure as required. 

Official gold sales are but one of sev- 
eral methods by which the Government 
of India is attempting to combat infla- 
tion, and therefore the results cannot 
be easily appraised. Commodity prices 
are reported to have declined slightly in 
recent months in contrast to a steady 
increase from the first of 1942 to the 
middle of 1943. As wholesale prices have 
been as much as 250 percent above pre- 
war prices (according to the combined 
index of wholesale prices in Calcutta 
as published by the financial jour- 
nal Capital) and in view of India’s un- 
usual capacity for absorbing precious 
metals, it has been suggested that the 
sale of gold in India may be an effective 
means of drawing off excess purchasing 
power. 


[The exchange rate of the rupee is now 
$0.301215; a tola is three-eighths of an ounce 
troy.]| 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Protective Import Duties on Certain 
Goods Maintained Until March 31, 
1946.—Protective import duties, estab- 
lished in India as a result of recommen- 
dations of the Indian Tariff Board, have 
been extended for a 2-year period ending 
March 31, 1946, on the following com- 
modities: Sugar, wood pulp, paper, cot- 
ton and silk manufactures, gold and sil- 
ver thread, wire, and iron and steel 
manufactures. 

It was considered impossible to obtain 
any stable data, at the present time, on 
che basis of which inquiries by the Indian 
Tariff Board might be instituted for the 
purpose of ascertaining the measure of 
protection required for these commodi- 
ties during normal years. The present 
measures of protection were therefore 
continued in effect. 
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Copra: Cess (Excise Duty) Established 
to Aid Coconut Cultivation —Under the 
Indian Coconut Cess Act, 1944, an excise 
duty of 3 rupees, 2 annas, per ton has 
been established on all copra consumed 
in any mill in British India, whether pro- 
duced in or imported from outside British 
India. 

The act is designed to secure an imme- 
diate increase in the production of coco- 
nuts in India in order to meet as far as 
possible, from internal sources, India’s 
demand for coconut products for essen- 
tial military and civil purposes. 

The act creates an Indian Central Co- 
conut Committee, with an independent 
source of income (derived from the cess) , 
for the improvement and development of 
the growing, marketing; and manufac- 
ture of the coconut in India and for pro- 
moting and safeguarding the interests of 
all branches of its production and 
manufacture. 

Coir and coir manufactured goods are 
for the present excluded from the pur- 
view of the Committee. 


Mexico 


Transport and Communication 


Scheduled Improvements.—Transpor- 
tation facilities are receiving particular 
attention in Mexico this year. Among 
the many improvements scheduled for 
various States of the Republic are: $100,- 
000 for construction and repairs of streets 
and roads in the State of Hidalgo; $100,- 
000 for the repair and construction of 
bridges and new roads in the State of 
Tlaxcala; $6,000,000 in the State of 
Guadalajara for public roads and other 
improvements; and $1,000,000 in the 
State of Vera Cruz for streets, bridges, 
roads, and other construction. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. of Mexico 
is to spend $450,000 for reconstructing 
railroad tracks damaged recently by 
floods, according to a foreign publication. 

Work is reported to be going slowly on 
the west breakwater at Coatzacoalcos, 
Mexico, and on the dock and warehouse 
in the Free Port Zone. The free port 
zone in Coatzacoalcos was inaugurated 
September 27, 1942. 

Rail Traffic—Railway transportation 
through Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, during 
February, latest month for which sta- 
tistics are available, showed a net in- 
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crease over the January movement. 
Loaded southbound cars totaled 247 less, 
while those bound northward were 401 
more. The following schedule gives the 
January and February figures covering 
such movement: January 1943, south- 
bound 1,289, northbound 1,860 (in 1944, 
1,566 and 1,512, respectively); February 


1943, southbound 1,277, northbound 
1,742 (in 1944, 1,319 and 1,913, respec- 
tively). 


New Air Services.—Two new air serv- 
ices have recently been inaugurated in 
Mexico, on an _ experimental basis. 
Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A., formerly 
Lineas Aereas Mineras, S. A. (LAMSA) 
operates three flights weekly, serving 
the cities of Torreon, Cuatro Cienegas, 
Monclova, and Nuevo Laredo. Aero- 
transportes, S. A. (a subsidiary of Amer- 
ican Airlines) offers four flights weekly 
between Monterrey and Torreon, via 
Saltillo. 

Torreon is well situated geographically 
with respect to the United States-Mexi- 
can border, the east and west coasts of 
Mexico, and Mexico City. It is on the 
main line of, LAMSA which serves daily 
the cities of Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, 
Parral, Torreon, San Luis Potosi, and 
Mexico City. Torreon is also the ter- 
minus of the short line operated by 
LAMSA between Torreon and Mazatlan 
via Durango. 


Mozambique 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Rail and Port Improve- 
ments.—The Mozambique budget for the 
year 1944 carries a total of £1,081,880 for 
revenue and expenditure for the Ports 
and Railways, as the Government is to 
continue its policy of development and 
construction, states the British press. 
Work projected includes: the Tete and 
Nacala railway system £100,000; the new 
port at Nacala, £50,000; and a railway 
sorting yard at Lourenco Marques, 
£30,000. 

Free Port Established —The port of 
Beira, Mozambique, has been declared a 
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free port to permit transit shipments of 
raw materials from South Africa to areas 
devastated by the war, states a foreign 
news item. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


During the first quarter of 1944, cli- 
matic conditions were favorable to agri- 
cultural production in Peru, crop dam- 
age by insect pests and plant diseases 
was less than in 1943, and the over-all 
food situation was materially improved 
as a result of purchases of foreign wheat 
and rice and increased planting of do- 
mestic food crops. The status of Peru- 
vian industries remained unchanged, 
mining production maintained approxi- 
mately norma] levels and the construc- 
tion of various public works continued. 

Labor shortages, absenteeim, and a 
disposition to strike over minor matters 
were noticeable in Lima. On April 1, 
1944, the Ministry of Finance placed the 
Municipal Councils in Peru in charge of 
organizing Committees for the Defense 
of Consumers to handle complaints from 
citizens concerning abuses and infrac- 
tions of price-control measures, anti- 
hoarding laws, and speculation regula- 
tions. 

The base period for the compilation of 
wholesale price and cost-of-living in- 
dexes has been changed from 1913 to the 
triennium 1934 to 1936 by the Peruvian 
Bureau of Statistics. Computed on the 
new statistical basis, the wholesale com- 
modity index in February 1944 was 229.8 
compared with 209 in February 1943, and 
the cost-of-living index in February 1944 
was 172, compared with 154 in February 
1943. 


AGRICULTURE 


The cotton crop was favored by good 
weather conditions and ample water 
supply during the early part of 1944. 
Despite the continuance of the acreage- 
reduction program, the Peruvian Cotton 
Chamber anticipates a large crop of 
good-quality cotton in 1944, with in- 
creased yields per hectare, although no 
definite estimate of the total yield has 
yet been made. Sugar production was 
somewhat hampered by labor shortages 
and a pronounced scarcity of guano, but 
weather and water conditions were good. 
Production in January and February 
1944 was estimated at 45,000 metric tons. 
Prospects for the 1944-45 flax crop are 
regarded as even more discouraging than 
in the preceding season. 

Domestic rice production, plus antici- 
pated imports, is expected to be sufficient 
for national needs until June 15, 1944, 
when the new rice crop is scheduled to 
enter the local market. Primary esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Agriculture 
place the crop at 839,000 bags of 100 
kilograms each, including the Arequipa 
area production of about 60,000 bags. 
Annual consumption is, however, esti- 
mated at about 900,000 bags of milled 
rice, but imports of 100,000 bags of milled 
rice are estimated to be sufficient to pro- 
vide a carry-over of 40,000 bags on May 
31, 1945, assuming a domestic production 
of 800,000 bags. 
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Shipments to the United States of 
washed coffee have been authorized by 
the Peruvian Government, as a result 
of an accumulation of a 6 months’ coffee 
supply for domestic use and the antici- 
pated arrival of the new crop. 

Visible wheat supplies are estimated to 
be sufficient at present rates of consump- 
tion to carry through the end of Novem- 
ber 1944, with the possibility that addi- 
tional purchases will be made between ~ 
now and the end of August. Price prob- 
lems, however, are causing considerable 
concern both to the wheat millers and 
to the Peruvian Government. The ar- 
rival of the new potato crop has caused 
prices for that commodity to revert to 
normal levels and supplies appear ade- 
quate for ordinary needs. The bean pro- 
duction for 1943, on the other hand, is 
estimated at only about 20,000 metric 
tons, plus 5,000 tons of green peas, which 
is far below the anticipations of a year 
ago. 

During March, distribution of about 
250 head of young hogs was completed 
in the Department of Lambayeque and 
in the Canta Province of the Depart- 
ment of Lima. Arrangements were also 
made to install incubators at the Lam- 
bayeque Experimental Station capable 
of handling from 7,000 to 10,000 chicks 
annually. 

The production of guano in 1944 will 
apparently be only slightly larger than 
in 1943 and will probably be less than 50 
percent of domestic requirements. Im- 
ports of Chilean nitrate are expected to 
continue at approximately the 1943 level, 
which amounted to about 40,000 metric 
tons. The higher cost of the nitrates has 
materially affected the over-all produc- 
tion costs of cotton and sugar. Pro- 
duction of rotenone-bearing plants is 
continuing at a normal rate, but lack 
of transportation facilities between 
Iquitos and Belem remains a serious ob- 
stacle to their prompt delivery. Due to 
weather conditions, rubber procurement 
in the montana area is at a seasonal 
standstill. An important development in 
the rubber-procurement program was 
the publication of a new rubber price 
list by the Peruvian Amazon Corpora- 
tion covering a 33.33 percent bonus 
which is to be passed on to producers on 
prices previously fixed for the purchase 
of rubber. 

Further developments in the fleld of 
agriculture included the extension of the 
Health and Sanitation Mission of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
for an additional 3-year period, and the 
undertaking of statistical studies regard- 
ing cotton and sugar, together with com- 
pilation of data on the acreage under 
cultivation in coastal valleys. 


INDUSTRY AND MINING 


During the first 3 months of 1944, tex- 
tile mills continued operations at high 
capacity, while flour mills maintained 
normal output. Textile mills are re- 
ported to have lowered prices in some 
lines in order to move stocks. Post-war 
expansion plans are also being made by 
the textile industry in order to widen the 
variety and types of cloth produced with- 
in the country, to improve quality and 
finishes, and to generally modernize the 
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industry. Tire production in Peru has 
been somewhat handicapped by de- 
lays in receiving crude rubber from the 
interior. During February, the local tire 
factory produced more than 900 pas- 
senger-car tires, approximately 1,350 
truck tires, and more than 1,200 tubes. 

In this period, mining production did 
not alter greatly, although certain pro- 
ducers encountered minor difficulties 
with labor. In February, the principal 
zinc mines in the Department of Junin 
obtained power from the Cerro de Pasco 
line and began daily shipments of zinc 
concentrates to the Mahr concentrator. 
With the completion of a Diesel power 
plant and a 100-ton daily capacity con- 
centrator, copper properties in the De- 
partment of Ancash started milling in 
the latter part of February. Efforts are 
being made to further expand mica pro- 
duction in Peru and interest is indicated 
in deposits of Iceland Spar. New pliant 
construction at the Minas Ragras prop- 
erty for the production of vanadium pre- 
cipitates was reported 44 percent com- 
pleted in early April. 


CONSTRUCTION AND PUBLIC WoRKS 


Work on the Autisha power project 
has been slow because of various difficul- 
ties. Urban developments, particularly 
in the Lima area and in the southern dis- 
tricts, have increased the demand for 
light and power facilities and the cost 
of installations has risen to a marked 
degree. Among the important public- 
works projects now under construction 
are the Sechura Canal, employing some 
800 men and costing about 350,000 soles; 
the Chira Canal, employing some 750 men 
and budgeted at 700,000 soles; irrigation 
and water supply works for Mollendo 
where a workers’ hospital is being built; 
and the tourist hotel and new water sys- 
tem being installed at Puno. The ani- 
mal-quarantine station at Arequipa has 
been completed, and the construction of 
smail craft to provide fish bait for the ex- 
panding Peruvian fishing industry will 
begin in the near future. 


TRANSPORT SITUATION 


There have been minor interruptions in 
traffic on various highways in the sierra 
and montana region as a result of spring 
rains, but the principal rail lines appear 
to have escaped serious difficulties. Ship- 
ping shortages in the Amazon region con- 
tinue to hamper the movement of rote- 
none-bearing roots, mahogany, and other 
forest products. Ocean-shipping condi- 
tions along the Pacific littoral, on the 
other hand, are much improved as com- 
pared with the situation existing in the 
preceding year. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone Expansion.—Telephone 
service is expanding throughout Ru- 
Mania, according to the Nazi-controlled 
press. In Bucharest, an automatic tele- 
phone exchange building was completed 
recently which is, reportedly, large 
enough to handle 20,000 lines; however, 
only enough equipment for 6,000 lines 
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has been installed. Between 1933 and 
1944, the number of telephone subscrib- 
ers increased from 21,540 to 62,639. As 
there is still an increasing demand, plans 
are being studied for building four more 
centrals. 

The city of Brasov has been granted an 
emergency permit to construct an auto- 
matic telephone central. 

Ten lots have been expropriated in 
Sibiu as a site for a dial telephone 
building. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Government Pig Subsidy Modified.— 
The Government subsidy of three- 
fourths pence per pound liveweight on 
grade A, grade B, and grade C bacon pigs 
of Southern Rhodesian origin when sold 
to licensed bacon plants will be paid 
through the plants until December 31, 
1944, according to the Southern Rhodesia 
Government Gazette of February 18. It 
was stated, however, that after Februaiy 
29, the subsidy would not apply to pigs 
exported as bacon or other edible pig 
products to any territory outside South- 
ern Rhodesia. It was also said that exist-: 
ing grade prices would be maintained. 

After March 1, the plants were to be 
required to make monthly returns of 
exports of bacon, ham, sausages, and all 
edible pig products and they were to pay 
back to the Pig Industry Board 1.32d. per 
pound on the total weight, presumably 
the equivalent of the amount the plants 
received as “subsidy” on a liveweight 
basis. 

Latest available statistics (1942) put 
domestic hog consumption at 47,000 head, 
of which over 60 percent were slaugh- 
tered in bacon plants. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Mercantile Tonnage.—With 54 percent 
of the Swedish mercantile fleet in motor 
ships, 39.5 percent in steamers, and the 
remainder in sailing and auxiliary ships, 
the gross tonnage on December 31, 1943 
was 1,423,800, reports a foreign trade 
journal. 





Netherlands Plans to Check 
Post-War Inflation 


The Netherlands Government now in 
London has drawn up plans to combat 
inflation as soon as Holland is liberated, 
according to an announcement by Dr. 
Jacobus G. de Beus, Secretary of the 
Netherlands Department of General 
Warfare and also Secretary to Premier 
Pieter S. Gerbrandy. 

Measures have also been taken, he said, 
both to prevent a shortage of ready cash 
and to provide price control. As few 
goods will be for sale in the beginning, 
the Government foresees the necessity 
of preventing prices from getting out of 
hand. 
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In addition to price control, Dr. 
De Beus stated, “one or more of the fol- 
lowing financial Measures May be ap- 
plied: loans to absorb superfluous 
purchasing power, taxes, and a lowering 
of interest rates.” He added that the 
rate of exchange between the guilder, the 
pound sterling, and the dollar will have 
to be settled before the arrival of Allied 
troops in Holland. Discussions to this 
end are in progress. 

“This will have far-reaching conse- 
quences, not only for our entire econ- 
omy,” he said, “but also for our inter- 
national trade and foreign exchange, so 
that the fixing of this rate is no trifling 
matter.” However, he added, the matter 
has proceeded so far that at the critical 
moment there need be no difficulties. 

Dr. De Beus said that the monetary 
agreement signed between the Nether- 
lands and Belgium “is very important in 
this respect.” By this agreement, a fixed 
rate has been agreed upon between the 
guilder and the Belgian franc. Both 
parties have agreed to apply this agree- 
ment to any third party. 

“Besides the fixing of a stable rate of 
exchange,” he said, “a properly working 
international monetary exchange is of 
the greatest importance in the post-war 
world . . . Representatives of the Neth- 
erlands Government have taken an ac- 
tive part in discussions regarding this 
subject. Our foreign-exchange position, 
which of course will have to be regulated 
by ourselves, will also have an important 
bearing on our international monetary 
position. 

“In the initial period we shall require 
much more foreign exchange than we 
can get from our export or our foreign 
holdings—which will mean that we will 
be poor in foreign exchange. This will 
necessitate foreign-exchange control. 
Such control has been established by 
royal decree of July 21, 1943. This de- 
cree will have to be altered and amplified 
after the return to the Netherlands. 
Preparations for this purpose have been 
made.” 
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Automotive 
Products 


DwarF MOTORCYCLE MANUFACTURED IN 
SPAIN 


The manufacture of a dwarf motor- 
cycle has been started recently in Spain 
by an independent enterprise. While it 
was introduced apparently as a novelty, 
it is reported to be an acceptable sub- 
stitute for more powerful motorcycles 
because of the saving of fuel. 

This machine is made of foreign parts. 


GASOGENOS REQUIRED IN MADRID, SPAIN 


Taxis which are not equipped with 
“gasogenos” are not permitted to be op- 
erated in Madrid, Spain, states an April 
report. Restrictions imposed upon the 
use of all types of cars are becoming more 
severe as stocks of gasoline dwindle. 

Producer gas has not proved satisfac- 
tory for use on the mountainous roads in 
Spain when installed in small motors or 
cars of low horsepower. While the large 
American cars have been successfully 
converted to producer gas, car owners 
are somewhat reluctant to add producer- 
gas equipment to their streamlined pas- 
senger automobiles. 

More than half of the busses operated 
by private corporations, factories, and 
other organizations not normally engaged 
in transportation but which find it nec- 
essary to carry their workers to and from 
their tasks, are now fitted with “gaso- 
genos” or with Diesel and semi-Diesel 
motors, and the proportion is reported to 
be increasing. 


PLywoop Bus MANUFACTURED IN SWEDEN 


The Svenska Karosseri Verkstaderna 
of Katrineholm, Sweden, has built a 35- 
seat bus body entirely from plywood, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. It has a 
total weight of 1 ton less than that of a 
steel body, it requires considerably less 
fuel, and it is giving satisfactory service 
on the road, according to the same source. 


Chemicals 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian sales abroad in 1943 of vinyl 
acetate and synthetic resins were double 
the 1942 figure, according to a release 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The value amounted to $1,200,000. 

Exports of non-potable spirits were 
valued at $5,800,000, which reflects con- 
version to the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED IN INDIA 


Indian textile, rubber, and paper in- 
dustries are important consumers of 
chemicals, says a British trade publica- 
tion. 





Faced with a serious shortage of neces- 
sary chemical materials after the out- 
break of war, efforts were made to de- 
velop domestic production, and several 
important products, including acetic 
acid, bichromates, and chlorine, are now 
being manufactured locally. An _ in- 
creased output of several allied chemi- 
cals, such as bleaching powder, zinc 
oxide, and sulfuric acid, has been a part 
of this development. 


CoPpPER-SULFATE PRODUCTION TO BE IN- 
CREASED BY PERUVIAN FIRM 


Quimica Nacional, S. A., of Peru ex- 
pects to increase its output of copper 
sulfate to 100 metric tons in 1944. Pro- 
duction in 1943 totaled 60 tons. 


Coal and Coke 


CoAL PRODUCTION, SANTA CATARINA, BRAZIL 


As a result of Brazil’s policy to en- 
courage domestic coal production and re- 
duce importations, the output of the 
Santa Catarina coal field increased from 
208,000 tons in 1939 to 568,000 tons in 
1943. Imports in these years decreased 
from 1,047,000 to 706,998 tons. 

Brazil’s fuel requirements have grown 
at a faster rate than the increase in na- 
tional coal production, and a further in- 
centive is furnished by the reduction in 
imports. The controlling factor in in- 
creased production, however, is the trans- 
portation facilities from the Santa Cata- 
rina mines to the markets. Under present 
conditions, about 60,000 tons of cleaned 
coal-can be mined and transported to 
market monthly and it is estimated that 
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Tenfold Gain in Brazilian 
Silk-Cocoon Crop 


Production of cocoons in Brazil’s 
State of Sao Paulo has increased 
tenfold during the rapid develop- 
ment of the silk industry in the last 
decade, according to the Brazilian 
press. 

The new crop is expected to ap- 
proximate 6,600,000 pounds against 
650,000 in 1935, says the Rio de 
Janeiro newspaper O_ Jornal. 
Further substantial increases were 
forecast for succeeding crops. 

The State of Sao Paulo is en- 
couraging the development of the 
industry with technical assistance, 
training courses, and aid in the 
planting of mulberry trees. The 
State’s Sericulture Service, accord- 
ing to O Jornal, in 1943 distributed 
large quantities of silk-worm eggs 
to hasten the expansion of the 
industry. 
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the capacity will be increased to about 
75,000 tons by the end of 1944. 

When burned under suitable condi- 
tions, the hand-cleaned Santa Catarina 
coal has an over-all fuel value equivalent 
to approximately four-fifths that of good 
imported coal. Fire boxes and grates 
must be adapted to the use of domestic 
coal however, and since this conversion 
is not easily made consumers of imported 
coal are hesitant in making the change. 

The only coal in Brazil having good 
coking qualities is found in the Barro 
Branco seam of the Santa Catarina field. 
Expansion of this field by the Cia Sider- 
urgica Nacional is planned in order to 
supply some of the coking coal needed 
for the plant under construction at Volta 
Redonda. It is estimated that to supply 
50 percent of the coke requirements of 
the Cia Siderurgica Nacional, the capa- 
city of the field must be enlarged to about 
1,500,000 tons annually, or roughly 
double this year’s potential capacity pro- 
duction. 

While competition with imported coal 
after the war may prove uneconomical 
in view of the determination of the Gov- 
ernment and the Siderurgica to use 
Santa Catarina coal to the fullest extent 
possible the use of 1,500,000 tons or more 
of this coal annually is indicated. 

With reserves roughly estimated at 
200,000,000 tons, the Santa Catarina field 
is comparatively untouched and offers 
opportunities for quick development. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Coal production in Canada in January 
1944 showed an increase to 1,621,000 tons 
from the 1,597,000 tons produced in the 
preceding month and the 1,542,000 tons 
reported in January 1943. Increased 
coke production also is reported, total- 
ing 345,000 tons in January 1944, 344,000 
tons in December 1943 and 232,000 tons 
in January 1943. 


COKING EXPERIMENTS, GERMANY 


Reporting on German research in the 
use of low-grade coal from Upper Sile- 
sia, the Axis press claims that coal that 
previously gave unsatisfactory coking re- 
sults can be used now without alterations 
to the coke ovens. 

During coking, according to the re- 
port, a pasting together of the smallest 
coal particles takes place, rather than a 
melting of the coal. The strength, or 
structural hardness, of the product has 
been found to depend not only on the 
qualities of the coals, but also on the 
manner in which their grains adhere to 
each other. 

The coking quality of a mixture de- 
pends not only on the chemical and pet- 
rographic qualities of the coals, but also 
on the size of the grain. The swelling 
begins only at a fixed size and at a fixed 
internal pressure in the particle, caused 
by heating. With the favorable size fixed 
through mechanical means and the re- 
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sulting pasting together of the particles, 
it is claimed that all particles will shrink 
with complete degassing, and the coke 
becomes firm. 

The best mixtures will have to be 
studied, however, since cracks detrimen- 
tal to the strength of the coke appear if 
variance in the shrinkage of the two coals 
is too great. 


OVERTIME WoRK INCREASING PRODUCTION, 
U. 8S. 8. R. 


Young coal miners of the Staninugol 
Combine, Stalino Oblast, in the Soviet 
Union, by working Sundays and 2 or 3 
hours overtime during the week, pro- 
duced 74 trainloads of coal in January 
and February, the Soviet press reports. 
This was to fulfill a pledge to mine an 
extra 30,000 tons of coal in free time dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1944. 


Construction 


BUILDING PERMITS, BRAZIL 


Applications for permits to build new 
structures in Rio de Janiero, Brazil, num- 
bered 93 in February, a considerable de- 
cline compared with 130 in January. 
Approximately 70 of the February appli- 
cations called for buildings under three 
stories. 

New construction in Sao Paulo last 
year, totaling 1,357,592 square meters, 
showed very little change as compared 
with 1,369,115 in 1942 and 1,939,753 in 
1941. 

ACTIVITY IN CHILE 


Building permits in Valparaiso, Chile, 
for March totaled 18 with a value of 949,- 
849 pesos, a slight increase in number 
but a marked decline in value over the 
16 permits with a value of 5,544,994 pesos 
issued in February. 

In March, the city of Vina del Mar 
issued 41 permits value at 5,430,410 
pesos—a considerable gain over 12 per- 
mits (1,005,963 pesos) reported in Febru- 
ary. Work has been started on the new 
hospital, and approximately 1,800,000 
pesos will be spent on paving projects, it 
is reported. 

Of the 600 houses to be constructed 
in the city of Lota, Chile, at least 100 are 
scheduled to be finished by June. The 
houses will include two or three bed- 
rooms, a dining room, living room, 
kitchen, and bath. Families of not less 
than three having an income under $100 
a month are eligible for these homes, 
but large families will be given prefer- 
ence. 

Numerous construction jobs in other 
parts of Chile have been delayed by a 
shortage of cement. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Building activity in the Dominican 
Republic during 1943 comprised princi- 
pally Government public-works projects, 
although private construction remained 
moderately active. 

Probably the largest project under- 
taken by the Government in this period 
was the building of a model Dominican 
town called Elias Pina in the Province of 
San Rafael. The following projects 
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Craze for “Art” 


The boom in art sales in the 
Netherlands, caused by the pur- 
chase of paintings as an invest- 
ment, has prompted the German 
authorities to tighten control on 
dealers through the Dutch-Nazi 
Culture Chamber. Recently art 
trading had even spread to bicycle 
dealers and_  tobacconists, who 
adopted it as a side-line, according 
to a Nazi-controlled newspaper. 

As a result, the Culture Chamber 
has announced that the police will 
act against those who have not 
been authorized to deal in art by 
the Chamber, and that only in the 
“most exceptional cases” will new 
licenses be issued. The paper re- 
ported that in many cases mem- 
bership in the Culture Chamber 
has been refused to applicants. 
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were completed last year in that com- 
munity: A Justice building, headquarters 
for the provincial government, a city 
hall, a postal and telegraph office, a 
warehouse, shops, homes, a hotel, an 
electric plant, a park, headquarters of 
the Partido Dominicano, an aqueduct, 
and streets and roads. This city will 
serve as a capital for the Province. 

The capital city of the newly founded 

Province of Bahoruco has been estab- 
lished at Neiba. Conversion of this vil- 
lage into the capital followed the pattern 
of Elias Pina. Two Government build- 
ings, a headquarters for the Partido 
Dominicano, and an aqueduct were com- 
pleted. 
* Minor public-works programs were 
undertaken in the communities of Jim- 
ani, El Limon, Villa Anacaona, and 
Dajabon. 

Most of the projects involving the con- 
struction of buildings took place in 
Ciudad Trujillo in connection with the 
Centennial Celebration. Three new Gov- 
ernment buildings were completed dur- 
ing the year and two others are still in 
progress. 

Numerous canals for irrigation proj- 
ects were started (and existing ones ex- 
tended) throughout the Republic in 1943. 


CONSTRUCTION IN EGYPT 


Private building construction in Egypt 
continued at a very low level during 1943 
principally because of a shortage of 
critical building supplies. Military con- 
struction, at present, is absorbing all 
available materials. An extensive post- 
war building program is anticipated by 
private investors. 


Post-War BUILDING PLAN, DUBLIN, EIRE 


One of the most ambitious building 
plans ever proposed for the city of Dublin, 
Eire, involving an expenditure of £10,- 
830,000, is being considered for the post- 
war period. The program, which would 
extend over a period of from 5 to 10 years, 
would include the following allotments 
for new schemes: £7,000,000 for housing; 
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£2,000,000 for roads and canals; £1,500,- 
000 for public health; and £10,000 for 
libraries. 


DURABLE BUILDING MATERIALS DECREED IN 
PAPEETE, FRENCH OCEANIA 


In Papeete, the capital of Tahiti, So- 
ciety Islands, French Oceania, all new 
buildings and repairs which tend to 
strengthen existing construction must be 
made of reinforced concrete, brick, stone, 
or other durable materials, according to 
a recent order. Wood may be used only 
when special permission is obtained from 
the authorities. 


PUBLIC-WoORKS PROJECTS IN MEXICO 


Plans have been made for a number 
of public-works projects which may be 
started in Mexico during this year, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 

The State of Nuevo Leon is contem- 
plating a $100,000 project which will in- 
clude a new water system and drain- 
age and irrigation works for Villa de 
Guadalupe. 

Mexico City has allotted $41,240,000 in 
the 1944 budget for irrigation projects, 
sewage, water plants, electricity, and 
government buildings. 

The State of Mexico is planning an 
irrigation dam with a capacity of several 
million liters of water for the Tlalne- 
pantla Valley, at an estimated cost of 
$750,000 and highway construction and 
repairs at a cost of $1,200,000. 


VENEZUELAN CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Construction work in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, continues at a rapid pace. Build- 
ing permits issued during March num- 
bered 115 at a value of 5,540,000 bolivares, 
an increase of 427,000 bolivares over Feb- 
ruary and of 555,000 bolivares over March 
1943. 

A contract for the Caracas aqueduct 
has been awarded to a United States’ 
firm, and work will begin upon the ar- 
rival of equipment and technicians from 
the United States. 

Plans have been completed for the 
building of a hotel in Ciudad Bolivar at 
a cost of 100,000 bolivares. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


The city of Concepcion, Chile, will re- 
ceive power from the Abanico electric 
project after high-tension power lines 
have been erected. A substation will be 
constructed on the north side of the city 
to receive the lines. There is a possi- 
bility also of the cities of Lota and Tome 

“connecting with the Abanico plant. 

As a means of relieving the electricity 
shortage in Coronel, a power line will be 
erected between the electric plant of a 
coal company in Lota and this city. 

A new power station, which is situated 
near the town of Quirihue, is reported to 
have been put into operation at the end 
of April. 
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Canada’s Communications- 
Equipment Industry 


The production of instruments 
and communications equipment in 
Canada continues to be an expand- 
ing program. The value of pro- 
duction in communications has 
been as follows: 
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The radio and communications 
industry is now operating at a level 
some 18 times greater than in 1939. 
There are orders on hand to the 
value of $400,000,000. Peak pro- 
duction is expected in this second 
quarter of 1944. 

There are approximately 4,500 
different items in current produc- 
tion by some 50 prime contractors 
and several hundred = subcon- 
tractors. 

Some 20 major types of radar 
equipment have been developed for 
a variety of applications. 
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“ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION, ARGENTINA 


The output of electrical industries in 
Argentina during 1942 showed very little 
increase over 1941, according to the lat- 
est statistics published. This was attrib- 
uted to the scarcity and rising cost of 
fuel; most of the country’s power is 
thermoelectric. 

The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of electrical energy consumed 
in 1941 and 1942: 





Classification 1941 1942 
Kilowatt- Kilowatt- 
Private hcmes and business hours hours 
houses - - - ‘ =e 766, 528,000 772, 479, 000 
Public lighting 132, 598,000 122, 983, 000 


Motive power and other in- 


dustrial uses - - - - 991, 465, 000 1, 095, 558, 000 
Traction... ._-- 304, 455,000 313, 509, 000 
Official use (gratuitously 

supplied) _____- ; 9, 487, 000 9, 621, 000 
Undetermined : 124, 000 179, 000 

Total : 2, 204, 657, 000 2, 314, 329, 000 





Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Cocoa STocKs, BAHIA, BRAZIL 


Arrivals of cocoa at the port of Bahia, 
Brazil, during March 1944 totaled 192,505 
bags of 60 kilograms each compared with 
164,596 bags in March 1943. 

Stocks of cocoa a the end of March 
1944 totaled 134,068 bags as against 
343,082 bags at the end of March 1943. 


Costa Rican COFFEE RECEIPTS 


Receipts of coffee berries in Costa Rica 
during March 1944 totaled 11,546 bags, 
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an increase of approximately 40 percent 
as compared with 8,249 bags received in 
March 1943. 

Total receipts of coffee berries for the 
crop year as of March 31, 1944, totaled 
368,453 bags, a decrease of approximately 
16 percent as compared with 436,705 bags 
delivered in the 1942-43 crop year. 

Total coffee sales for the quota year, as 
of March 31, 1944, totaled 263,843 bags, a 
gain of approximately 5 percent as com- 
pared with 250,442 bags as of March 31, 
1943. 


Cocoa DELIVERIES, ECUADOR 


During the first 3 months of 1944 de- 
liveries of cocoa at the port of Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, totaled 58,300 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, a decrease of 39.6 percent 
as compared with 96,609 quitals in the 
corresponding period of 1943. 

During March 1944, cocoa receipts of 
30,789 quintals were more than double 
the 15,015 quintals received in February 
but approximately 40 percent under the 
March 1943 receipts of 51,442 quintals. 


COFFEE EXPORTS From EL SALVADOR 


Exports of hulled coffee from E] Salva- 
dor in the first 6 months of the crop year 
October 1, 1943, to March 31, 1944, 
showed an increase of 19.25 percent as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1942-43. 

Stocks of coffee in the interior of the 
Republic and the total of stocks available 
at Salvadoran ports and at Puerto Bar- 
rios, Guatemala, totaled 207,620 bags of 
60 kilograms each on March 31, 1944, as 
against 426,847 bags on March 31, 1943. 


Fish and Products 


SPANISH FISH INDUSTRY 


Ports in Vizcaya Province lead in the 
fisheries on the northern coast of Spain, 
and Guipuzcoa ports rank second. Fish- 
ing ports in Santander Province have a 
much smaller catch. 

The Cantabrian coast is very rich in 
anchovies. Winter and spring are the 
best seasons for these as the fish be- 
comes oily with the advent of warm 
weather. Anchovies are brought to all 
ports in this region. 

Bonito is second in importance as a 
commercial fish, and Bermeo is the cen- 
ter for this catch which runs from 2,500 
to 3,000 metric tons annually. A small 
amount is canned. 

Besugo, congrio, and merluza are next 
in importance and are sold fresh in the 
domestic market. In contrast to Galicia, 
there are few sardines along this coast. 

The packing plants in this region have 
a greater capacity than demands of the 
Spanish market require. Prior to the 
war, Italy was the principal export outlet 
and the United States ranked second. 

The 1942 catch from Vizcaya was a 
record one. According to figures of the 
Bilbao Chamber of Commerce, based on 
auction totals at the ports, it amounted 
to 24,334.5 metric tons, of which 6,773.7 
tons, or about 27.8 percent, was canned. 
Most of the canning was done in Bermeo 
factories, while the greater portion of 
the catch was delivered from Lequeitio 
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and Ondarroa as fresh fish to the 
domestic market. 

No figures have been compiled for 
1943, but it is believed that the catch at 
all ports will prove to be smaller than 
in 1942. During the autumn of 1942 and 
the winter of 1942-43 a coal shortage im- 
peded operations of steam vessels, and 
during the summer of 1943 belligerent 
action in the Bay of Biscay resulted in 
fishing along this coast being limited to 
a zone 20 miles in width. 

In the absence of export outlets pack- 
ing plants could not dispose of large 
quantities of anchovies and they still 
have on hand a large carry-over from 
the 1942 season. 

Fishing operations in Guipuzcoa cen- 
ter in Pasajes. Several packing plants 
are located there, but the industry does 
not compare in importance with that of 
Bermeo in Vizcaya. Most of the large 
catch brought to Guipuzcoan ports is 
sold fresh or dried to Spanish domestic 
markets. 

There are a few packing plants at 
Castro-Urdiales, Laredo, and Santona in 
Santander Province, but the greater part 
of the catch out of ports in Santander 
Province is consumed as fresh fish. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
ARGENTINE PoTATO CROP 


Production of potatoes in Argentina 
from the 1943-44 crop is officially es- 
timated at 52,538,200 bushels, an increase 
of 38.6 percent over the 1942-43 figures 
and almost equal to the record produc- 
tion of 1941-42, according to the foreign 
press. 

This high production, which is attrib- 
uted to favorable growing conditions, is 
particularly noteworthy inasmuch as Ar- 
gentina has not imported seed potatoes 
since 1941 because of shipping conditions. 


CHILEAN BEAN CROP 


The 1944 Chilean bean chop is esti- 
mated at approximately 776,546 metric 
quintals (1 metric quintal—220.46 
pounds) as compared with 700,139 quin- 
tals in 1943, according to the first of- 
ficial forecast. 

This increased production will result 
from a higher yield inasmuch as the 
area sown to beans for the 1944 crop was 
only about 81,145 hectares (1 hectare= 
2.471 acres) whereas 83,808 hectares 
were sown for the 1943 crop. The yield 
of the 1943-44 bean crop appears to be 
approximately 9.6 quintals per hectare, 
and, should this prove true, it will be as 
high as the 1939-40 yield, which was the 
highest since 1932-33 when the yield was 
9.8 quintals per hectare. 


Fruit Crop, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


The 194445 citrus fruit crop in Syria 
and the Lebanon will probably not ex- 
ceed 30,000 metric tons, according to the 
Lebanese Ministry of Agriculture, or ap- 
proximately 50 percent of a normal crop. 

The decrease in the production of 
citrus fruit in the 1944-45 season re- 
portedly is due to heavy rainfall and 
hail storms in the coastal regions during 
the blossoming season. 
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Grain and Products 
CANADIAN WHEAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Wheat-flour production in Canadian 
mills in March 1944 totaled 2,267,307 
barrels, the highest for any month in the 
current crop year; the total in March 
1943 was 2,193,029 barrels. Total produc- 
tion for the first 8 months of the 1943-44 
crop year (August 1943 through March 
1944) was 16,766,163 barrels, as against 
15,591,772 barrels in the corresponding 
period of 1942-43. About half the 
quantity has passed into the export 
market. 


GRAIN CroPS, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Syria and the Lebanon are reported 
to have had good grain crops in 1943 
as a result of excellent weather condi- 
tions. 

The harvest of wheat and of barley was 
especially good. Wheat production is 
estimated at 583,300 metric tons and bar- 
ley at 276,300 tons as compared with 
507,384 and 248,904 tons, respectively, in 
1942, according to official figures. 

The Office des Céréales Panifiables 
(Grain Office), which has the monopoly 
for the purchase, sale, storage, and trans- 
portation of all bread-making cereals 
produced in or imported into Syria and 
the Lebanon, estimates that stocks on 
hand exceed domestic requirements by 
approximately 100,000 tons. 

The exportation of cereals from Syria 
and the Lebanon continues to be prohib- 
ited except under special license. It is 
reported, however, that negotiations have 
recently been concluded for the expor- 
tation to neighboring countries of a por- 
tion of the surplus stocks. 

Acreage sown to grain crops in Syria 
and the Lebanon in 1944 is reported to 
exceed the 1943 acreage by 20 percent. 


Meats and Products 


PARAGUAYAN MEAT SITUATION 


Paraguayan canned-meat exports 
(corned beef, tongue, brisket beef, and 
kidney) in 1943 surpassed the record es- 
tablished in 1941 of 34,151,460 pounds. 

The number of cattle slaughtered in 
meat-packing plants in Paraguay in 1943 
totaled 169,247 head, an increase as com- 
pared with 147,864 head in 1942 but not 
equal to the 1939 record of 202,183 head. 


CATTLE SLAUGHTER, URUGUAY 


Cattle receipts at the Tablada, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, during March 1944 
totaled 55,174 head, an increase of 12,083 
over the preceding month when 43,091 
head were received. Arrivals in March 
1943 totaled 136,242 head. 

Cattle slaughter in Uruguay in March 
1944 totaled 60,442 head as against 175,- 
547 head in March 1943. 


Spices and Related Products 
INDIAN PEPPER CROP 


At the end of the first quarter of 1944, 
the estimate of the 1943-44 Indian pep- 
per crop remained at 17,250 long tons, 
of which 8,250 tons are from the Telli- 
cherry area and 9,000 tons from the 
Alleppey area. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


At the beginning of the first quarter 
of 1944, the market opened at 60 rupees 
($18) per hundredweight of 112 pounds, 
f. o. b., and was steady throughout Jan- 
uary but became unsettled subsequent 
to the prohibition of futures trading in 
spices imposed by the Government of 
India, effective February 2, 1944. A defi- 
nite downward trend in prices com- 
menced and at the end of the quarter, 
March 31, price for Alleppey pepper 
dropped to 52 rupees ($15.60) and Telli- 
cherry pepper to 57 rupees ($17.10). 

Exports of pepper during the first 3 
months of 1944 are estimated at 800 long 
tons to the United Kingdom, and it is 
also reported that the Soviet Union re- 
ceived 150 tons. 

It is estimated that 7,500 tons of pep- 
per were held on the coast and in the 
interior of the Tellicherry area and 
8,550 tons on the coast and in the in- 
terior of the Alleppey area. 


MEXICAN VANILLA CROP 


The Mexican 1944 vanilla crop is un- 
officially estimated at between 325,000 
and 350,000 pounds, an increase of ap- 
proximately 50 percent over last year’s 
crop. “Cuts” of the present crop are 
moving to the export market, and prices 
are good. 


Sugars and Products 
Sucar INDUSTRY, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


March 1944 was an outstanding month 
for the Dominican sugar industry; both 
production and exports of raw sugar 
reached record figures. 

Stocks of raw sugar in the Dominican 
Republic as of February 29, 1944, reached 
the unprecedented high of 464,000 short 
tons. At the beginning of March the in- 
dustry was confronted with shortages of 
both labor and shipping, but as a result 
of appeals made by the Sugar Producers’ 
Association for more adequate shipping, 
exports of raw sugar during March 1944 
reached a record high of more than 130,- 
000 tons. Production of sugar in March 
totaled approximately 108,000 tons and 
local consumption was roughly 3,000 
tons, therefore stocks on hand as of 
March 31, 1944, were approximately 439,- 
000 tons. 

Inasmuch as the stocks of raw sugar on 
hand in the Dominican Republic were 
proportionately reduced and the peak of 
production has been passed, no storage 
problems are contemplated for this crop. 

Total production of sugar for this sea- 
son, as of March 31, 1944, was about 
299,000 short tons, Or approximately 28 
percent greater than the output of the 
corresponding period in 1942-43. 

This favorable production level for the 
1943-44 season has been reached partly 
as a result of the drought which enabled 
cutting and grinding operations to be 
carried on with maximum efficiency and 
partly because most centrals had large 
amounts of cane in good condition and 
with higher sugar content. 

From present indications the output 
of sugar in the Dominican Republic this 
year may amount to 550,000 short tons, 
the largest amount ever produced in that 
country. 
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EGYPTIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Raw-sugar production in Egypt in the 
1942-43 season totaled 209,000 short tons, 
an increase of approximately 19 percent 
over the 175,000 tons produced in 1941- 
42. It had been anticipated that the 
1942-43 sugar output would be much 
larger, but the shortage of fertilizers, un- 
favorable weather conditions, and deteri- 
orated mechanical equipment all served 
to restrict the yield of sugarcane. 

Estimated raw-sugar production in the 
1943-44 season is about the same as in 
1942-43. 

During the 1942—43 season, 14,000 short 
tons of refined sugar and 26,000 tons of 
raw sugar were made available for pur- 
poses other than domestic consumption. 
It is expected that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will release in the same way ap- 
proximately 56,000 tons of refined sugar 
and 7,000 tons of raw sugar in the 
1943-44 season. 

Late in November 1943, the Société 
Générale des Sucreries et de la Raffin- 
erie d’Egypte, the only Egyptian refin- 
ers, increased the retail price of refined 
sugar by one-third. The April 1944 re- 
tail price of 1 pound of refined granu- 
lated sugar is equivalent to 11.64 cents. 
The sugar company states that the in- 
crease was necessitated by the poor 
yield of sugarcane and increased produc- 
tion costs in general. 


Glass and 
Products 


COLORED SAFETY GLASS DEVELOPED IN 
SouTH AFRICA 


The development in South Africa of 
safety glass in various colors, including 
green, red, ruby, amber, and smoked, 
offers opportunities for all kinds of in- 
dustrial uses. The need for this type of 
glass has been felt especially by drivers 
of South African electric railways as 
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Industrial and Mineral Prod- 
ucts Exhibition, Chungking 


Under sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Resources Commission, an 
Industrial and Mineral Products 
Exhibition was held recently in 
Chungking, China. Details have 
just reached Washington. 

More than 10,000 exhibits pre- 
pared by over a hundred industrial, 
mining, and engineering enter- 
prises, and including geological 
specimens, working and still models 
of plants, raw materials, semifin- 
ished and finished products, and 
photographs and charts, were 
displayed. 

The exhibition, which opened on 
February 27 for a fortnight, was 
continued for an additional week 
because of the high degree of in- 
terest displayed and the rate of 
attendance enjoyed. 
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protection against glare and possible 
splinters in the cabins. An order for the 
new glass, in green, red, and amber, for 
use in signal lamps, has been placed by 
the Belgian Congo Railways. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


EXPERIMENTS OF SOUTH AFRICAN RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


The production of plastics from wattle 
tannin, the manufacture of albumen 
from waste blood, the production of 
neatsfoot oil from abattoir byproducts, 
and the manufacture from barley of an 
acid suitable for deliming, are among the 
experiments being made by the Leather 
Industries Research Institute at Gra- 
hamstown, Cape Province, states a for- 
eign publication. The Institute, an 
association sponsored by more than 100 
leather and footwear manufacturers and 
trade and government organizations of 
South Africa, reported that considerable 
progress was made during 1943 on the 
various subjects under its consideration. 


SPANISH LEATHER SITUATION 


There has been no important change 
in the Spanish tanned-leather industry 
since 1935, and its needs remain substan- 
tially: the same. The sources of raw 
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materials of the leather industry have 
become increasingly important, however, 
as both the quality and quantity of the 
available supply has declined. 

Despite the fact that the tanning in- 
dustry of Spain is not modernized, and 
that standards cannot always be main- 
tained because of the lack of raw mate- 
rials, the industry is still capable of com- 
peting with foreign products in the do- 
mestic market. The principal problems 
of the industry at present are those of 
organizations and of obtaining raw 
materials and sustaining markets. 

Spanish tanners generally employ the 
vegetable method of tanning. In the in- 
dustrial-leather field, however, mineral 
tanning is gaining in importance. An 
increasing number of new tanneries, well 
organized and equipped with the most 
modern material, are being devoted en- 
tirely to mineral tanning. There are no 
tanneries in Spain which tan only on the 
basis of synthetic tanning materials. 

The industrial-leather industry is 
composed of three principal groups: 
Manufacturers of industrial leather who 
do not manufacture technical leathers; 
manufacturers of technical leathers who 
are also tanners; and manufacturers 
manipulating and producing technical 
leathers. The majority of these are lo- 
cated in the Province of Barcelona. 

Spanish production of industrial leath- 
ers might attain, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, 2,000,000 kilograms 
(dry weight) annually. However, even 
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whales, measuring 52 and 47 feet. 


dozen other products. 


are increased accordingly. 


cutting rooms by huge steam cranes. 


fertilizer, fodder, and poultry food. 
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Chilean Whaling Station To Give New Stimulus To 
Romantic Profession 


The peaceful little fishing colony at Quintay Cove, a short distance from 
Valparaiso, Chile, is on its way to becoming the New Bedford of South America, 
says a statement by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
What is reputed to be the most modern whaling station and conversion plant 
south of the Rio Grande is nearing completion at Quintay, and by the end 
of the year should be converting the mammoth sons and daughters of Moby 
Dick into ambergris, fertilizer, and a score of other products useful to man. 

Instead of battered wooden hulls and tattered sails, the cove will play host 
to a fleet of modern, stubby steamers, equipped with every device for safe 
and profitable whaling. The shore installations will be just as modern and 
efficient, and will include piers, self-contained power plants operated by 
Diesel engines, processing rooms, warehouses, administrative offices, hygienic 
living quarters and dining rooms for employees, and enough other installations 
and devices to turn an Ahab green with envy. 

Pending scheduled completion by the end of the year, the station is operating 
on a limited basis as buildings become ready for use. In one of the first tests 
to determine the efficiency of the plant, the whaling ship Jndus III, one of 
the station’s fleet, steamed out of the cove at daybreak one morning, and by 
5 o’clock in the afternoon of the same day had returned with a catch of two 
Within a few hours the huge mammals 
were ready for shipment as oil, ambergris, beef, fertilizer, whalebone, and a 


Because of the proximity of the Quintay Cove whaling station to some of the 
best whaling grounds in the world, all processing can be done on shore, instead 
of aboard ship. The capacity and potential catch of the little whaling ships 


Whales are landed from the vessels on a cement ramp and carried to the 
There they are cut into large strips, and 
the sections are placed under pressure in steam rooms to permit extraction 
of the valuable whale-oil. The meat is then treated and ground for sale as 


Officials of La Compafiia Industrial, builders and operators of the station 
and plant, believe that the Quintay Cove installation will make Chile one 
of the chief whaling countries of the world, and they estimate a production of 
whale-derivatives totaling thousands of tons a year. 
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in the most prosperous times the highest 
figure to be reached was 1,000,000 kilo- 
grams. 

The situation of the technicians and 
manufacturers of industrial leather are 
at present extremely difficult since it is 
no longer possible for them to select their 
leathers and it is forbidden by law to 
use only the best portions of the hides 
for industrial purposes. 

Since the Spanish civil war there have 
been no exports of domestic industria] 
leathers to foreign countries. Trade has 
been maintained, however, with the 
Canary Islands and Spanish Morocco. 


Hides and Skins 


HUNGARIAN TANNERY USING RATSKINS 


Ratskins are being tanned into leather 
in a Hungarian tannery, states the Axis 
press. The skin of the rat, it is claimed, 
readily adapts itself to tanning and can 
be used in the manufacture of women’s 
and children’s footwear. Fancy hand- 
bags and belts are among the other po- 
tentialities of this new product. The 
finish of the skin, after tanning, is simi- 
lar to that of ordinary kidskin. 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION 


Production of cattle hides in Peru dur- 
ing February 1944 was 22,750 pieces, ac- 
cording to information recived from the 
Consorcio de Curtiembres, S. A., an 
entity officially entrusted with the pur- 
chase and distribution of cattle hides in 
Peru. Production of sheepskins 
amounted to 100,000 pieces while goat- 
skins and kidskins totaled 45,000 pieces 
in February 1944. 


Lumber and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


Canada’s hardwood-flooring industry 
included 22 plants in 1942, one less than 
in the preceding year, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ontario 
had the largest number of factories, and 
Quebec ranked second. 

The gross value of the products was 
$6,030,123, an increase of almost 10 per- 
cent over 1941. Hardwood-flooring out- 
put was valued at $3,338,126. Sashes, 
doors, and other millwork, matched 
lumber, planed lumber, molding, and 
miscellaneous manufactures accounted 
for the remainder of the production. 

As a result of improved processing, 
British Columbia hemlock is coming into 
much greater use, says the foreign press. 

One of hemlock’s desirable qualities is 
lack of odor, and this characteristic 
makes it an especially suitable material 
for packing cases and boxes for food- 
stuffs. Cases made from British Colum- 
bia hemlock have been sent to the United 
Kingdom, India, and other countries. 

An estimated 500,000,000 board feet of 
lumber were used in Canada in 1943 for 
war housing, a Canadian lumber maga- 
zine says. 

The manufacture of boxes and crates 
consumed an even larger amount— 
600,000,000 feet. 
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HONDURAN WOODS IN DEMAND 


High-grade mahogany is the most val- 
uable forest product of Honduras and 
demand from war industries in the 
United States has accelerated its cutting. 
Exports for 1943 showed a substantial 
increase over the preceding year. 

Lignum vitae, another wood important 
to the war effort, is also being exploited 
in Honduras, although on a smaller scale 
than mahogany. 


INDIAN PLYWOOD MANUFACTURE 


Plywood was manufactured by sevaral 
small plants in India before the war, but 
the industry’s recent progress is a war- 
time development, says a British trade 
publication. 

A number of Indian woods are suitable 
for making plywood, but they are not 
readily available in large quantities, nor 
is the average quality sufficiently high for 
efficient manufacture. Domestic ply- 
wood is employed for many purposes, 
however, and it is possible that some 
plants now in operation will be able to 
continue production after the war. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


QUININE DEVELOPMENTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Two plants for extracting quinine are 
to be established in the Belgian Congo 
and should be in operation before the 
end of the year, the British trade press 
reports. A quinine commission, with 
headquarters in Leopoldville, has been 
established to advise the Government on 
supplies and distribution of quinine. 


VITAMIN-EXTRACTION PLANT ESTABLISHED 
IN CANARY ISLANDS 


The extraction of vitamins from fish 
oil will be undertaken in a factory re- 
cently established by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment at Las Palmas, Canary Islands, 
the European trade press states. 


GUM-ALOE PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS 
WEsT INDIES 


The production of gum aloes is an im- 
portant activity in the Netherlands West 
Indies. Approximately 600 cases were 
produced during the first quarter of 
1944, and stocks on hand totaled ap- 
proximately 1,700 cases. Exports to the 
two principal markets, the United States 
and Great Britain, were 800 cases. 

Prices of aloes dropped from the high 
level of between 58 and 60 cents per 
Dutch pound (one-half kilogram) during 
the third quarter of 1942 to between 29 
and 34 cents in April. The current crop 
outlook is reportedly unpromising be- 
cause of the lack of rainfall. 


FisH-LIVER OIL EXTRACTION, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Fish-liver oil is being extracted in two 
New Zealand factories, a large plant at 
Auckland and a smaller one at Welling- 
ton, the British trade press states. 
Shark, elephant fish, groper, and sword- 
fish are being used. The price of shark 
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Honduras Sets Up Permanent Governmental Agency 
To Develop Agriculture 


’ Honduras has set up a permanent agency headed by a United States tech- 
nician to take over inter-American food-supply projects and to develop 
This was reported from Honduras to the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, Washington, the agency working with other American re- 
publics to increase wartime food supplies. 

The Institute has helped to establish in Honduras a number of agricultural 
centers for educational purposes as well as for food production. 

The reports give this account of the new agency, known as the National 
Commission of Food and Agriculture: 

The Commission, set up by decree of President Tiburcio Carias Andino, 
is to take over the agricultural centers and establish others. 

The centers are to become the nucleus in a general program to be worked 
out by the Commission for the development of agriculture on a national scale. 

Graham S. Quate was named by President Carias to head the Commission. 
Mr. Quate is chief of the food supply mission sent to Honduras by the 
Institute, an agency of the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

The membership of the Commission is to include an agronomist, a civil 
engineer, a doctor experienced in. food and sanitation, a member with agri- 
cultural and administrative experience, a merchant and a lawyer. 

The presidential decree also provided for permanent appointment of a 
technician from the Institute or another United States organization as a 
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livers is 2s. per pound, and the price of 
swordfish livers is slightly more. 


PENICILLIN RESEARCH, U. K. 


The British Government has made 
grants of approximately £7,000 to date 
for research on penicillin, the British 
trade press states. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


BAUXITE PRODUCTION IN HUNGARY 


Hungary has Europe’s largest bauxite 
reserves, estimated at well over 250,000,- 
000 tons, and further prospecting reveals 
even greater tonnage, according to a 
British trade journal. Neighboring 
Yugoslav deposits are reported at 100,- 
000,000 tons, and France, originally the 
largest European producer of bauxite, 
has deposits of some 60,000,000 tons, 
equaling the bauxite deposits of Greece. 
Recent German estimates show 40,000,- 
000 tons in Rumanian deposits and 20,- 
000,000 tons in Italy. 

The rise reported in Hugarian pro- 
duction was from 66,200 tons in 1933 to 
600,000 tons in 1941. Exports, after a 
sharp deceased in 1941, have almost 
ceased, as practically the whole bauxite 
output is required by the two Hungarian 
aluminum works, and more is needed for 
the aluminum plant at Magyarovar. A 
plant near Ajka will have an annual ca- 
pacity of 20,000 tons of alumina and 
10,000 tons of aluminum, it is claimed. 

The Hungarian bauxite mine richest in 
quality and quantity is at Gant, where 
the deposit is estimated at 120,000,000 
tons, and mining is not as deep as is re- 
quired at the Bakonyi deposits. Promis- 
ing new locations are reported near 
Iszkaszentgyorgy and Guttaman where a 
new 7-kilometer railway branch has been 
constructed and mining was started in 
the fall of 1940. According to the re- 
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port, operations have been resumed at 
mines in the Bihar Komitat (Sieben- 
burgen) which were transferred to Hun- 
gary from Rumania under the Vienna 
Axis decision. 


MERCURY PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


Increased output of mercury from cin- 
nabar in 1943 is reported from the Union 
of South Africa. Production totaled ap- 
proximately 88,000 pounds and was suffi- 
cient to fill the country’s needs. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


THE PERUVIAN SALT INDUSTRY 


Salt is abundant in Peru, and prac- 
tically every Department produces some. 
About 57 percent of total production 
comes from sea water by solar evapora- 
tion, 23 percent comes from deposits of 
rock salt, and 20 percent from saline 
springs. 

The national monopoly has controlled 
the industry since 1896, and is an im- 
portant source of revenue for the Gov- 
ernment. The tax of 5 centavos per kilo- 
gram on salt for home consumption and 
1 centavo per kilogram for industrial 
salt has not changed since the establish- 
ment of the monopoly. There are about 
145 central warehouses and 7,250 retail 
outlets, generally food stores, where salt 
is sold by the monopoly direct to the 
public. 

About 85 percent of salt production in 
recent years has been used as a comes- 
tible, and the remaining 15 percent for 
industrial purposes such as the livestock 
industry, the salting of fish, meats, and 
hides, and the making of butter and 
cheese. 

Peru’s marine deposits of salt are the 
result of artificial and natural depres- 
sions, below sea level, along the coast, 
and these deposits are inexhaustible as 
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they are fed continuously by sea water. 
In 1 year approximately 18,000 metric 
tons are deposited in the Huacho basin 
and the deposit is 5 centimeters thick. 
The salt is extracted in granular form 
and in blocks of about 20 cubic centi- 
meters each. 

Domestic sales of salt have increased 
from 21,241 metric tons in 1897 to 45,- 
828 metric tons in 1942. Almost all of 
the salt used in Peru comes from domes- 
tic sources, but it is necessary to import 
an average of 25 metric tons anually to 
supply a few regions where transporta- 
tion difficulties prevent the use of do- 
mestically produced salt. 

The market is limited to domestic con- 
sumption, as little salt is exported be- 
cause of competition with other sources 
of supply. Should a market be found, 
however, production could be greatly 
increased. 


Satt SHORTAGE, SOUTH AFRICA 


The importation of salt into the Union 
of South Africa in the latter part of 1943 
was made necessary by a shortage that 
resulted from the salt pans being filled 
by excessive rainfall. Much of the salt 
came in as ballast on vessels returning 
from South-West Africa and the Near 
East. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


PEANUTS TO BE PROCESSED IN CANADA 


Canada expects to receive 30,000 tons 
of peanuts from India and Africa in 1944, 
and processing will begin when the first 
shipment arrives. Oil will be used in 
shortening and the residue as peanut 
flour and cattle feed. 


CHILEAN COMPANY’S MARINE-OIL 
PRODUCTION 


Production of marine oils by one com- 
pany in Chile during the period from 
March 1 to April 6, 1944 was as fol- 
lows: Whalebone oil, 8,663 kilograms; 
sperm oil, 324,071 kilograms; head oil, 
150,628 kilograms; dark oil, 4,510 kilo- 
grams. 


HONDURAN COPRA PRICES INCREASE 


Prices of Honduran copra increased 
during March probably because of the 
reentry of Mexican buyers into the mar- 
ket in competition with the domestic soap 
and shortening industries. 

A study of the per capita consump- 
tion of olive oil during the twentieth 
century was recently made in Spain, the 
Madrid press reports. According to in- 
formation released in the report, each 
person in Spain used, on an average, 10.7 
kilograms annually between 1903 and 
1941, except during the 2 years of the 
Spanish civil war. Annual consump- 
tion fluctuated widely, ranging from 15.6 
kilograms in 1903 to less than half that 
amount in the 4 years that immediately 
followed. 

The study indicates that recent years 
have shown slightly higher consumption, 
despite rationing. Present consumption 
would probably be still higher if sales 
were not restricted, because of the short- 
age of other fats, such as lard. 
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Paints 


PRODUCTION EXPANDS IN INDIA 


Decreased imports and a larger de- 
mand from various industries have re- 
sulted in expansion of domestic paint 
production in India, says a British trade 
journal. 

A market for the local industry’s 
standard products is expected to con- 
tinue after the war. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


InpIA’Ss PAPER INDUSTRY 


During 1943, India’s paper industry 
operated under the most adverse condi- 
tions yet reported. Domestic output 
was limited by shortages of raw mate- 
rials, and the entire industry was handi- 
capped by labor difficulties and declining 
available coal supplies. 

Imports of paper and stationery dur- 
ing the period April to October 1943 fell 
to less than one-half the value of im- 
ports for the corresponding months of 
1941 and attained only 70 percent of the 
comparable figure for 1942. This drop 
in paper stocks at a time when demands 
of Government and industry alike were 
highly accelerated was serious. 

Valiant efforts were made to counter- 
act drastic cuts in imports by broaden- 
ing the scope of production to include 
newsprint and several other types of 
paper never before produced in the 
country. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN OUTPUT 


Output of crude petroleum and 
natural gasoline in Canada in February 
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totaled 721,749 barrels, exclusive of pro- 
duction in the Northwest Territories. Of 
this total, 707,882 barrels came from Al- 
berta Province, where fields produced as 
follows: Turner Valley, 683,584 barrels; 
Red Coulee, 660 barrels; Wainwright- 
Ribstone, 1,516 barrels; and other fields 
22,122 barrels. 

The Province of New Brunswick pro- 
duced 1,665 barrels and Ontario, 12,202 
barrels. 


OIL DEPOSIT, SZECHWAN, CHINA 


Oil has been produced from what is 
reported to be a rich deposit at Kiangyu 
in the northern part of Szechwan Prov- 
ince, China, a press report in Great 
Britain states. Wells 400 feet deep are 
said to be yielding petroleum of a grade 
comparable in quality to good crude oil 
from Mexico or California. 

Inasmuch as Szechwan has great min- 
eral wealth from which heavy industries 
may be developed in the future, produc- 
tion of oil in some quantities would be of 
great importance in the area. 


PRODUCTION IN EGYPT 


Production of petroleum in Egypt in 
1943 totaled nearly 9,000,000 barrels, or 
an increase of 8.7 percent over 1942 pro- 
duction. Egypt has shown great progress 
in the exploitation of petroleum (the 
country’s most important mineral since 
1938, when production was only 1,581,000 
barrels. 


HUNGARIAN PETROLEUM EXCHANGED FOR 
SWEDISH PRODUCTS 


A Hungarian-Swedish trade agreement 
during the latter part of 1943 provided for 
exchange of Hungarian petroleum prod- 
ucts for Swedish paper, cellulose, and 
machines, the foreign press reports. 


CRITICAL SITUATION IN NORWAY 


The position of Norway in regard to 
supplies of petroleum products is becom- 
ing critical, the foreign press reports. 
Before the war, Norway used between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 barrels of petro- 
leum products annually,of which between 
80 and 90 percent consisted of gasoline 
and fuel oil. Norway has no mineral-oil 
deposits, and was cut off from normal 
supplies of oil 4 years ago, therefore must 
rely on meager allotments from Germany 
and resort to makeshift means to con- 
tinue essential activities. 

By 1941, allocations for gasoline and 
lubricating oils for Oslo municipal pas- 
senger service had been reduced to 6 
percent of peacetime requirements, and 
supplies of all heavy oils were very scarce. 
Everything possible has been done within 
the past several years to relieve the 
shortage through production of substi- 
tute fuels from wood, peat, and charcoal 
and its byproducts. Prospects of obtain- 
ing lubricating oil from peat are very 
poor. Deposits of oil-bearing shale are 
said to exist between Stavanger and Oslo 
but there is at present little hope of pro- 
duction of oil products from this source. 


“SLOVAKIA” TO EXPORT LUBRICANTS TO 
SWEDEN 


According to the terms of a trade 
agreement concluded on February 27, 
1944, “Slovakia” will export to Sweden 
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certain quantities of lubricants produced 
from crude petroleum yielded from fields 
in western Slovakia, the foreign press 
states. 


SITUATION CRITICAL IN TURKEY 


While the Republic of Turkey has so 
far been able to obtain oil in sufficient 
quantities to meet minimum essential 
needs, the situation is reported by the 
foreign press to be nearing the critical 
stage. Turkey’s imports of petroleum 
products in 1939 were approximately 
1,220,400 barrels but shipments have been 
greatly reduced since that time. 

Rumania increased shipments of pe- 
troleum products to Turkey from 271,210 
parrels in 1939 to 879,600 barrels in 1940 
and maintained this rate until the spring 
of 1941. In the summer of that year, Ru- 
mania’s shipments of oil were tempora- 
rily suspended but later resumed, proba- 
bly with Germany’s permission. A Ru- 
manian-Turkish pact, which went into 
effect on February 15, 1943 provided for 
shipment of about 388,490 barrels of pe- 
troleum products during the following 
12 months, and recent press reports in- 
dicate that Turkey would like to increase 
purchases from Rumania. In view of 
the war situation in Rumania, such an 
increase is hardly likely to be made. 

The United States supplied about half 
of Turkey’s petroleum products before 
the war. Because of shipping difficulties, 
deliveries have been sporadic since the 
war began. Turkey has turned to British 
Middle East sources in the meantime, but 
again shipping facilities have limited 
amounts from there. 

Recently Turkey acquired two French 
tankers, which are undergoing repairs at 
present, and it is hoped that when these 
can be put into operation the situation 
will be materially relieved. Development 
of an indigenous petroleum industry 
may take place in the future, but mate- 
rials for such an undertaking are not 
presently available. It is believed that 
further cuts in allocations of oil products 
would have a harmful effect on the coun- 
try’s economy. In the meantime, the 
country’s hopes are centered in in- 
creased shipments from the Allied 
Nations. 


SALE OF PurE GASOLINE FORBIDDEN IN 
“CROATIA,” YUGOSLAVIA 


The sale of pure gasoline has been for- 
bidden in “Croatia,” Yugoslavia, as of 
December 16, 1943, the foreign press re- 
ports. While dealers were to be allowed 
to dispose of stocks of pure gasoline on 
hand up until the first of this year, the 
Government order stated that thereafter 
only mixed gasoline was to be used and 


‘a Rubber and 
Products 


Hysrip PLANT DEVELOPED IN BRAZIL 


A hybrid hevea rubber plant which is 
resistant to South American leaf blight 
has been developed by the Brazilian Min- 
istry of Agriculture in collaboration with 
foreign scientists, a British trade maga- 
zine reports. The seedlings have been 
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produced as the result of hand pollina- 
tions crossing susceptible Oriental strains 
and the best and most resistant selec- 
tions produced in earlier years on a sci- 
entific plantation in Brazil. 

Five of the crosses have produced 
plants that are highly resistant to blight, 
are vigorous growers, and possess desira- 
ble trunk and branching qualities, ac- 
cording to one of the Brazilian scientists 
engaged in the work. It is hoped that 
further propogation will bring out hy- 
brids more productive than the best of 
the Far East. 


CRYPTOSTEGIA PLANTINGS, INDIA 


The Government of India’s experi- 
mental planting of Cryptostegia grandi- 
flora was scheduled to come into produc- 
tion in April, the British press reports. 
The plant was cultivated on some 5,000 
acres at Muttra. The area proved to be 
suitable, and will probably be widely ex- 
tended if a satisfactory method of ex- 
tracting the latex can be developed. 


RUBBER MANUFACTURE, SOUTH AFRICA 


A rubber factory in Port Elizabeth, 
Union of South Africa, has been allocated 
sufficient African crude rubber to main- 
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tain full production, although much of 
the rubber is reported to be of poor qual- 
ity. Stocks on hand, which include small 
amounts of East Indian rubber of high 
quality, would permit operations to con- 
tinue at the present rate for more than 4 
months. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


HUMAN Hair USED IN FABRICS IN HUNGARY 


Wartime necessities in Hungary have 
developed a process whereby human hair 
is combined with rayon and hemp fiber 
in producing fabrics. Press reports in- 
dicate that during the past 3 years 600 
meters of cloth for men’s suits have been 
manufactured, as well as 2,500 blankets, 
2,500 sweaters and 1,000 pairs of stock- 
ings. 

The durability and cheapness of this 
type of cloth will ensure its use after the 
war, it is claimed. 


RucG PRODUCTION, IRAN 


During January and February, demand 
for carpets in Iran continued: to be 
greater than the available supply. Scat- 
ter-rug sizes from 3 feet by 2 feet up to 
62 feet by 4% feet were particularly 
sought after. Lower stocks and higher 
prices brought about a drop in sales in 
March. 

Mounting labor and raw-material 
costs discouraged a high level of output 
in 1943, which brought stocks to a very 
low point. 

Exports in the first quarter of this 
year were higher than in the preceding 
quarter, but foreign purchases declined 
toward the end of the period because 
of the high prices. 

In the Arak region, looms in operation 
increased to approximately 5,000, and 
output was 25,000 square meters of 
Saruks during the first 3 months of this 
year. Most of these were expensive 
pieces, of close weave and detailed design. 


PIECE-Goops IMPORTS BY NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of woven piece 
goods were higher in 1943 than in 1942, 
whereas imports of knotted fabrics de- 
clined, as indicated by the following 
figures: 





Item 


Cotton piece goods: 


Knitted ... pounds. 


Woven...... square yards. 
Rayon piece goods: 

Knitted 3 pounds. - 

Woven ..-Square yards. - 
Rayon and cotton piece goods: 

Knitted : . pounds 


Woven square yards 


| 








1942 1943 

| Quantity Value Quantity | Value 
202, 286 £NZ45, 241 178,848 | £NZ44,057 
27, 850, 356 2,421,541 | 41,992,374 4, 411, 190 
570, 646 245, 743 396, 583 186, 071 
8, 063, 523 1, 152, 778 8, 966, 267 1, 579, 255 
1, 900 638 324 125 
517, 148 69, 419 640, 333 94, 277 





Cotton and Products 
COTTON-TEXTILE PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


In the three Brazilian States of Per- 
nambuco, Alagoas, and Paraiba, 20 large 
and 6 smaller cotton-textile mills pro- 
duced roughly 165,773,000 meters of cloth 


in 1943. The principal items produced 
were as follows: Combed-yarn fabrics, 
such as shirtings, estimated at 19,000,000 
meters; poplins and broadcloths, 3,336,- 
000 meters; twills and gabardines, 600,- 
000; other dress fabrics 40,749,504; twills, 
drills, and sateens 39,638,448; print cloth 
yarn fabrics, plain, twill, sateen and 
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fancy 32,616,000 and osnaburg 18,220,000 
meters. Denim, cottonade, pants covert, 
coarse ginghams, sheeting, terry towels, 
and cotton blankets were also produced. 

To meet increased domestic demand as 
well as to supply exports to other Latin 
American countries, these mills operated 
two and three shifts daily. Mechanical 
equipment showed little variation. Per- 
nambuco in 1942 had 205,515 spindles 
and 8,943 looms compared with 205,801 
spindles and 8,675 looms in the preceding 
year; Alagoas had 117,421 spindles and 
3,388 looms (105,834 and 3,387 respec- 
tively in 1941), and Paraiba had 52,708 
spindles and 2,768 looms (37,980 and 
2,150). 


HONDURAN MILL’S PRODUCTION 


Late in 1942 a new textile mill was 
placed in operation in Honduras. 

During the 1942-43 fiscal year, 29,053 
yards of drills were manufactured. Do- 
mestic cotton was used to a large extent. 


PARAGUAYAN COTTON CROP 


From Paraguay’s 40,600 hectares of 
1943-44 cotton, approximately 28,500 tons 
of seed cotton, or 9,035 tons (43,162 bales) 
of fiber, are expected. Domestic mills 
consume about 5,450 bales. 

As in preceding years, the Banco 
Agricola will purchase all cotton grown 
in the country at the established price of 
200 guaranies (approximately $66) per 
metric ton at the ginnery. Mennonite 
farmers of the Chaco region are granted 
20 guaranies additional for each metric 
ton because of the added cost of trans- 
porting the cotton to Paraguayan 
markets. 


PORTUGUESE COTTON CONSUMPTION 


Portugal has 86 cotton-textile mills, 
which are equipped with 660,237 spindles 
and about 22,000 looms. In addition, 
there are approximately 5,000 hand 
looms, many of them operated in homes. 

In 1943, 19,600 metric tons of cotton 
were consumed, as compared with 22,000 
tons in 1942 and 27,000 in 1941. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


MEXICAN RAYON INDUSTRY 


Mexico’s rayon industry at the be- 
ginning of 1944 was comprised of ap- 
proximately 335 factories. Various types 
of fabrics are produced in 210 plants with 
5,387 looms. Approximately 25,874 
spindles handle rayon, while numerous 
knitting machines produce stockings and 
hosiery. 


Wool and Products 


GoaTt-HaIrR PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Turkey’s annual production of goat 
hair averages 1,000 tons, 60 percent being 
clipped and 40 percent being obtained 
from tanneries. 

Most of the hair is black and is clipped 
in the early spring when the maximum 
length is attained. Hair from tanneries 
is collected in the fall. 

Clipped goat hair is used by spinning 
mills without being washed, but hair 
from tanneries contains impurities. 

Domestic consumption has increased, 
but in 1943 about 300 tons were exported. 
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A yield of approximately 25 percent of 
hair is obtained from the yearly exporta- 
tion of 1,000,000 goat skins, weighing 
1,500,000 kilograms. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
HEMP FIBER PLANTED IN BAHAMAS, B. W. I. 


Approximately 2,000 acres of Sanse- 
vieria or bowstring hemp, have been 
planted in the Bahamas, British West 
Indies, and are expected to reach ma- 
turity in 2 years. 

To fully utilize the soil, food crops have 
been sown between the fiber plants. 

Several raspador machines will be used 
for decortication, which will eliminate 
retting. 


CANADIAN BINDER TWINE TO HAVE JUTE 
CONTENT SPECIFIED 


Canadian agricultural workers have 
been informed that binder twine for the 
1944 harvest will have a jute content of 
12% percent. 

All lots of binder twine sold in Canada 
will be accompanied by a tag specifying 
the jute content, so that the twine can be 
utilized in the most efficient manner. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


Tosacco Crop, BAHIA, BRAZIL 


The Tobacco Institute of Bahie, Brazil, 
now estimates the 1943-44 tobacco crop 
at 260,000 bales of 75 kilograms each 
(42,900,000 pounds). Stocks on hand in 


the city of Bahia on March 31, 1944, ’ 


totaled 182,100 bales (30,115,000 pounds). 
CANADIAN TOBACCO STATISTICS 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during March 1944, as shown in 
an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Reve- 
nue, consisted of 1,783,306 pounds of cut 
tobacco, 257,098 pounds of plug, 87,897 
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pounds of snuff, 1,049,150,897 cigarettes, 
18,379,317 cigars, and 221,263 pounds of 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 23,520,811 
cigars in March 1944. 


LEAF IMPORTS BY BRITISH GUIANA 


Tobacco leaf (25 percent moisture) 
imported into British Guiana during 
1843 was valued at $167,000, an increase 
of approximately 11 percent over 1942 
imports, states the foreign press. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION, EIRE 


Licenses have been granted to 90 Irish 
tobacco growers to grow 138 acres in the 
1944 tobacco season. The total yield for 
the 1943 season was 126,787 pounds (net 
bonded weight) from 165 acres. The 
number of growers in 1943 was 128. 


Tospacco Crop, New ZEALAND 


Despite the difficulties of providing 
adequate labor and supplying the mate- 
rials necessary for cultivation, tobacco 
growers in New Zealand were able to har- 
vest a record crop of 3,185,183 pounds of 
leaf in 1942-43. Licenses for 2,960 acres 
were granted to 360 growers in 1942-43 
but only 2,907 acres were actually 
planted. 

Tobacco production for the 1943~—44 
season is not expected to be as large as 
the 1942-43 crop. Estimates place the 
total probable yield at 2,500,000 pounds. 

To encourage the production and 
utilization of domestic tobacco, all 
manufacturers are required to use a per- 
centage of domestic leaf in their prod- 
ucts. This percentage has been in- 
creased steadily from 22'!2 percent on 
July 1, 1941, to 2742 percent as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1944. 

Leaf stocks on hand as of February 
29, 1944, totaled 6,100,768 pounds. Of 
this total, 3,317,312 pounds were of do- 
mestic origin and 2,783,456 pounds were 
imported tobaccos. 


Tosacco-Propucts SALES, SWEDEN 


Preliminary data recently released by 
the Swedish Tobacco Monopoly indicate 
that sales of tobacco products reached 
a new high in 1943. Distribution in 1942 
and 1943 is shown in the table following: 








om 
Product 1043 1942 
Cigars num ber 24, 100, 000 $3, 800, 000 
Cigarillo do 171, 000, 000 158, 000, 000 
Cigarettes 
Carboard tipped do 2, 235,000,000 1, 969, 000, 000 
Full-sized domestic ' do 2, 000 208, 000, 000 
Full-sized imported do 417, 375, 000 61, 000, 000 
Pipe tobacco metric tons 1, 680 
Snuff do , ae) 5 200 
Chewing tobacco do i iT) 
Domestic manufacture of full-sized cigarettes, which 
had been suspended from October 1, 1941, because of a 
shortage of leaf, was resumed from the beginning of 1943 
This explains the pronounced increase in sales of such 
cigarettes in 1943 as compared with 1942 
? Figures for 1942 are not available, but it is reported 


that 1943 sales were practically unchanged from the 1942 
level, 


There are no data available to indi- 
cate the actual acreage planted to to- 
bacco in the 1944 season. However, inas- 
much as the prices the Monopoly has 
agreed to pay growers for the 1944 crop 
are relatively unchanged, it may be as- 
sumed that acreage is practically the 
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same as in 1943 when 312 hectares were 
devoted to that crop. 


TosBaAcco ACREAGE, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The area planted to flue-cured tobacco 
in Southern Rhodesia for 1943-44 is 
reported by a foreign trade journal to 
be 63,000 acres while the area devoted to 
fire-cured amounts to 1,600 acres. 


Swiss Tospacco Crop 


Latest estimates of the 1943 tobacco 
crop in Switzerland place the total yield 
at 900 tons of dried leaf. Because of 
unusual drought conditions the crop 
was somewhat lighter than previously 
expected but it is reported that quality 
was better than that of the 1942 crop. 





Menthol Situation 


(Continued from p. 15) 


ing success. To start the project, 65 
heads of grass were set out on March 1, 
1941. By June the number of plants had 
increased to 596. In early 1942 there was 
more than an acre of the grass, and 
within a year the crop covered nearly 
2950 acres. If this remarkable growth 
continues, it is thought that by the 
middle of 1944, this citronella planta- 
tion will cover at least 8,000 acres, which 
would indicate that Honduras could be- 
come a valuable source of citronella oil. 
Officials of Mexico believe that be- 
cause of suitable soil and climatic con- 
ditions, Mexico also could become an 
important producer of menthol. 


The Present Situation 


All sources of menthol, whether bj 
direct or indirect processing, have not 
been included in this discussion. For 
example, oil of eucalyptus citriodora is 
high in citronellal content but is avail- 
able only from Brazil and then at thr: 
rate of possibly 22,000 pounds of oil per 
year. 

Oil of pennyroyal, both European and 
American, contains pulegone, which can 
be converted into menthol, but the proc- 
ess is expensive and the yield is small. 
Meta-paracresol can be converted into 
thymol, which in turn can be made into 
menthol, but the use of this basic 
material for the manufacture of men- 
thol is not permitted (with but one ex- 
ception) because it is more urgently 
needed for use in other war-connected 
products. Racemic menthol (from 
meta-paracresol) has been approved as 
a substitute for U. S. P. menthol as a 
denaturant in certain specified alcohol 
formulas. 

Brazil, the best source of menthol for 
the United States, will use approxi- 
mately 5 percent of its 1944 production. 
Even if the United States were able to 
obtain every pound of that which is 
available for export from Brazil, sup- 
plies would still be short. Thus the 
supply situation in menthol, which en- 
ters into the manufacture of a wide 
variety of ethical and_ proprietary 
preparations for both human and animal 
use, becomes an increasingly important 
problem to producers of the Nation’s 
pharmaceuticals. 
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Contributors 


Arley T. Caudill (coauthor “Economic 
Tug-of-War in Present-Day Spain”) — 
Born at Bigstone, Kentucky; attended 
high schools in Kentucky and Washing- 
ton, D. C.; special courses at George 
Washington University and _ Berlitz 
School of Languages; degree of LL. B. 
from Southeastern University Law 
School, Washington, D. C.; member of 
District of Columbia Bar; entered Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
1930 and served in the European Sec- 
tion of the Foreign Tariffs Division until 
the reorganization of the Bureau in 1941; 
economic analyst in the European Unit 
since the reorganization. 


Theodore H. Mayer (‘Electronics in 
Mexico”) .—FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
regrets that a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Mayer was not obtainable at the time of 
going to press. 


Sarah C. Saunders (‘Menthol Situa- 
tion: Perplexities and Expedients’’) — 
Born at Rockymount, Va. B. S. Roa- 
noke College, M. A. Columbia University. 
Engaged in high-school work in Virginia 
for 20 years as administrator, teacher of 
English and Social Science, and Senior 








oa 


Counsellor. With the Bureau of Foreign - 


and Domestic Commerce since October 
1942; is now a Business Assistant in the 
Industrial Projects Unit. 


Robert E. Whedbee (co-author “Eco- 
nomic Tug-of-War in Present-Day 
Spain”) —Born Wichita, Kans. Uni- 
versity of Kansas, A. B., 1938; George 
Washington University graduate work, 
1940-41. Clerk, Federal Land Bank of 
Wichita; auditor, General Accounting 
Office; accountant, War Department, 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, British West 
Indies; appointed junior economic an- 
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alyst at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, July 22, 
1941; now economic analyst at Madrid, 
Spain. 





Swedish Exports of Iron Ore, 
Metals, Machinery 


Swedish exports of iron ore and metals 
in March this year were valued at 26,- 
200,000 crowns ($6,500,000) as compared 
with 36,600,000 crowns ($9,150,000) in 
March 1943. For the first 3 months of 
1944 these exports decreased in value by 
32,000,000 crowns ($8,000,000) . 

The value of machinery exported in 
the first quarter of this year was 15,900,- 
000 crowns ($3,975,000) against 29,500,- 
000 crowns ($7,375,000) for the same 
period of 1943. 

Total exports in March 1944 were 
valued at 69,000,000 crowns ($17,250,- 
000) and imports at 169,000,000 crowns 
($42,250,000). These data have been is- 
sued by the American-Swedish News 
Exchange. 





Economic Strangulation in 
Holland 


The output of Holland’s cotton mills 
has been reduced to 14 percent of their 
pre-war figure under the yoke of Nazi 
occupation. Reports which reached 
England recently also revealed that 
many other industries have suffered 
greatly since the German “benefactors” 
took the country under their “protec- 
tion.” 

Weaving mills were down to 22 per- 
cent of pre-war production, while bi- 
cycle production (indispensable for Hol- 
land’s transportation) was down to 26 
percent. The cigar industry dropped to 
9, margarine works to 50, and shoe fac- 
tories to 80 percent of their. pre-war out- 
put. 





It is no longer necessary to thumb-lick 
the pages of the family Bible to turn 
them, states a foreign publication. A 
new paper, 30 percent thinner than Ox- 
ford India paper, has been developed and 
is strangely endowed with the quality of 
repellency to other pages of the same pa- 
per; release hand pressure and up pops 
the next page. At present it is not 
known how long this paper, called 
“Nema,” will retain its repellent proper- 
ties but Bibles printed on paper of this 
kind still display this remarkable char- 
acteristic after more than 3 years. 





Great Britain has appointed a com- 
mittee to study post-war aspects of the 
television industry, states the British 
press. The British Broadcasting Co. es- 
timates that before the war there were 
between 70,000 and 100,000 owners of 
television sets throughout the country 
and that there may be a demand for 
hundreds of thousands when they are 
again put on the market. 





After May 1, 1944, all requests for to- 
bacco rations in “Croatia,” Yugoslavia, 
must bear the signature of two persons 
attesting to the fact that the applicant 
is a “habitual” smoker. 
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NoTEe.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


uetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 











ollar. 
Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange Feb. 1944 mate 
1942 (an- 1943 (an-  (ionth- | Rate equiva- Date 
nua!) nual ~~, , _ lent in _ 
y) U.S. 
currency 
Argentina..| Paper peso__| Official A 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Mar. 18, 1944 
Official B -___- 4.23 4.23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
az 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
| Free market 4.06 3.99 4.02 2488 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano | Controlled - 46. 46 42.91 42.42 42.42 0236 Apr. 25, 1944 
; Curb_. 49. 66 45. 42 49.07 50.00 0200 Do 
Brazil_.__.__| Cruzeiro! __| Official __- 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 .0606 Mar. 31, 1944 
| Free market 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19, 63 0509 Do 
Special free market 20. 52 20. 43 20.30 20.30 0493 Do. 
Chile - Peso -- - - Official 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | Apr. 29, 1944 
Export draft - - 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 0400 Do. 
Curb market 31.75 32. 37 31.38 | 32.30 0310 Do. 
Free__..._-. 31.13 31.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
Gold exchange 31.13 31. 00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
Mining dollar 31.13 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Agricultural dollar 31.13 31.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
Colombia _- do Controlled 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 5714 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 5682 Do 
Stabilization Fund () (7) (8) (4 Do 
Curb __. 177 1. 76 1.75 1.75 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 5.65 5. 64 5. 67 1764 | Apr. 30,1944 
Controlled 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
Cuba -_- Peso - - ree__ 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 Apr. 8, 1944 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 14. 39 14.10 14.10 | 14.10 0709 Apr. 15, 1944 
Honduras__| Lempira__._| Official ___- 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 4902 Do. 
Mexico Peso .| Free_- 4.85 4.85 4. 85 4.85 2062 Do 
Nicaragua..| Cordoba..._| Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 2000 Apr. 29, 1944 
Curb.....- 5.16 5. 30 5.45 . 1835 Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso__| Official __ E 333.00 | 5333.00 333.00 333.00 0030 Nov. 7, 1943 
Guarani * > Ses 3. 10 3. 10 3.10 3225 Apr. 29, 1944 
Peru ........| Sol Free _..__- 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1528 Do. 
Salvador__.| Colon —— a 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 1000 Feb. 29, 1944 
Uruguay...) Peso---- Controlled 1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Apr. 29, 1944 
Free _ - : 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 Do. 
Venezuela... Bolivar_..... Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Apr... 15, 1944 
3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 2985 Do. 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
? For class 2 merchandise 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 
3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 
* Categories of imports abolished in April 1944. 
5 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 
* New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported front the United States 


into Argentina. 





Electronics 
in Mexico 

(Continued from p. 13) 
based on: (1) Selectivity, (2) tone qual- 
ity, (3) ability to obtain distance, and 
(4) stability on short wave. It is 
thought that if manufacturers in the 
post-war period were to incorporate in 
their circuit features high sensitivity, a 
high fidelity audio system, an improved 
signal-to-noise ratio, and an automatic 
volume control of improved design that 
would keep short-wave, long-distance 
signals at uniform level, a tremendous 
demand in this market for new receivers 
would result. 

Conservative, rather than modernis- 
tic, cabinet styles play an important 
part in the merchandizing of radio re- 
ceivers and radio-phonograph combina- 
tions. Of late, demand has been very 
marked for an automatic record player 
that turns records over and plays them 
on both sides, 10 and 12 inch intermixed. 


Advertising of radio receiving sets and 
tubes follows various paths. Newspaper 
advertising is the preferred medium, fol- 
lowed closely by advertisements over 
broadcasting stations. Direct mail ad- 
vertising is also popular, and most na- 
tionally advertised brands have made 
available to their distributors special 
folders printed in Spanish. One com- 
pany has spent considerable money on 
advertising and catalogs, which are 
nicely finished and _ well-lithographed 
and give complete specifications of each 
model, as well as comparative specifica- 
tions on the last page. 

Numerous brands of radio receivers 
merchandized throughout the Republic 
have also been announced by means of 
handbills, posters, and road _ signs. 
Newspaper, magazine, and radio broad- 
cast, at present, however, are rated most 
highly as advertising mediums by dealers 
and distributors alike. 

Every effort to keep up advertising dur- 
ing this emergency period and to main- 
tain public interest in anticipation of 
post-war sales has been made by the 
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majority of distributors and dealers. 
Sales organizations, with but few excep- 
tions, remain intact. 

Mexicans have shown a decided pref- 
erence to programs using local script over 
those using script originating in the 
United States or other foreign countries; 
up to now transcriptions of programs of 
United States origin have met with only 
limited success. Direct reception from 
the United States is popular with the 
well-to-do Mexicans insofar as following 
of the news, progress of the war, and 
special transcriptions of classical music 
are concerned. In the border States a 
number of long-wave transmitters are 
heard and enjoy some popularity. Pub- 
lic-square broadcasts by means of fixed 
or mobile public-address systems are 
seldom utilized. 


Sound-Equipment Possibilities 


Tremendous possibilities are thought 
to exist in the field of sound equipment in 
Mexico—although as yet the surface has 
hardly been scratched. Sound-equipped 
trucks have been used by some firms to 
advertise their products. Intercommu- 
nicators for offices, plants, hospitals, and 
other similar uses had just begun to gain 
ground when the war halted the mer- 
chandising efforts of several firms. 

Mexico’s motion-picture industry has 
been steadily expanding. Most of the 
movie theaters are now equipped for 
sound, but many houses are still limping 
along with old, outmoded, and inefficient 
equipment. The end of the war will find 
many theater operators ready to modern- 
ize their sound systems. 


Large Field for Electronics 


Very limited use has been made of in- 
dustrial and facility electronics in Mex- 
ico. Door openers, inductive heating and 
drying devices, electronic starting and 
stopping controls, and photoelectric cells 
with relays, and other such items, have 
made little progress, although a few in- 
dustries have used them. Potential de- 
mand for such devices is, however, 
thought to be great. Such electronic 
control devices as are being used at pres- 
ent in various Mexican plants have pre- 
sented no serious service problems. 

Industrial X-ray equipment is used to 
a limited extent in Mexico. It is used in 
the inspection of electrical welds in boil- 
ers, castings, and various industrial parts 
and structural shapes made of metal. 
Post-war possibilities in this field are be- 
lieved to be great. 

Only a small part of Mexico’s require- 
ments for diagnostic X-ray equipment, 
it is believed, are covered at present, al- 
though such equipment is used exten- 
sively throughout the Republic. Old and 
inadequate equipment comprise fully 
half of thatnowinuse. This equipment, 
no doubt, will be replaced as soon as the 
supply situation permits. 





Since 1941 seven gas plants in Sweden 
have started the production of benzol; 
all have been in operation more than 1% 
years. Production in 1939, when only 
two plants were extracting raw benzol, 
was 2,200 metric tons. 
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Economic Tug of 
War in Present- 
Day Spain 

(Continued from p. 8) 


ported to live better than the average 
citizens of the cities, because they are 
known to hold back part of their produce, 
either for their own use or for sale on the 
black market. 


Abundance—and Scarcity 


Shortages of transportation, varied 
and conflicting interests of local or na- 
tional rationing authorities, and other 
factors tend to create conditions of 
abundance or scarcity side by side in 
neighboring Provinces. Conditions un- 
doubtedly improved to some extent dur- 
ing the past year. Several articles, es- 
pecially meats, were reportedly removed 
from the list of rationed goods—whether 
temporarily or locally is not certain. 
These improvements were largely due to 
the increased supplies of gasoline from 
abroad. However, an interruption of 
that supply, together with shortages in 
domestic harvests, may be expected to 
make matters worse during the current 
year. 


Cost of Living 


The general index of the cost of living 
compiled by the Ministry of Labor, using 
July 1936 as a base of 100, declined from 
an average of 247.4 for 1942 to 243.5 in 
July 1943, but rose again later in the 
year. This index does not represent an 
accurate picture of living costs because 
it is largely based on official prices in 
Provincial capitals. 

This does not take into consideration 
the fact that rations made available are 
insufficient at times to meet the re- 
quirements of ration-card holders, who 
are forced to purchase additional food- 
stuffs at much higher prices on the black 
market. 


Foreign Credit Position 


During the Civil War the exchange 
holdings of Spain were almost entirely 
expended, the gold stocks were depleted, 
and the foreign credit position of the 
country became very weak. There was 
an over-issuance of currency, banks and 
stock markets were closed, and industry 
generally was badly demoralized. When 
the Civil War ended, production, both 
in industry and in agriculture, was at 
a low ebb, and it was necessary to effect 
large imports, especially of cereals. In 
order to utilize more effectively Spain’s 
foreign-exchange resources, rigid con- 
trols were established or increased over 
all imports, exports, and foreign-ex- 
change transactions. 

Wartime demands for Spain’s exports 
and inability to purchase many needed 
products abroad have reversed the for- 
eign-exchange situation. Accordingly, 
Spain has been able to increase its hold- 
ings of gold, increase imports of available 
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Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial (Official Gazette) , of 
Brazil. Opposition must be filed within 
60 days from the date of publication: 








Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product | publi- 
| cation 
: : | ieee 
Astoria......| 8—Watches and clocks. - ..-| May2 
Progestium .| 3—Pharmaceutical product......| Do. 
Rivoli. ..| 48—Perfumery and soaps_- i: 
Superhygia _| 48—Perfumery and soaps 4 Do. 
39— Rubber goods. ‘> | Do. 
Duplex____..|{35—Leather goods. ___. a ae 
36—Shoes.............-. | Be 

Graminon __| 2—Insecticides : May 3. 
Sulbiol....__| 48—Perfumery and soaps. Do. 

6—Motors and electrical dyna- | 

Sentinela....|{ mos______- Z | Dae 
| |8—Precision instruments | Do. 

Acri-Lux | 10—Plastics for dentistry | oe 
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| Date of 
Trade-mark | Class number and product _|publica- 
tion 
1944 
Plastolain.__| 10—Instruments, apparatus, and 
contrivances for surgical or cur- 
ative purposes_.___..-.........- May 3 
Ticonium__.| 10—Instruments, apparatus, and 
contrivances for surgical or cur- 
ative purposes_.............._- Do. 
GHGS 36—Clothing.._.............___. Do. 
Argentina.—The following  trade- 


marks were published in the Boletin 
Oficial of May 2, 1944. Opposition must 
be filed before June 5, 1945: 


T,ade-Mark Class No. and Commodity 
SUG ithe mins cin Sere No. 10—Entire class. 
ROG 20 a No. 6—Entire class. 
FGF isin SAS SR No. 17—Entire class. 





commodities, and discharge a part of the 
financial obligations incurred prior to 
the Civil War. As a result of these 
changed conditions, Spain’s external 
credit situation has shown improvement. 

Thus, during the past year, the Span- 
ish Government began the liquidation of 
commercial accounts arising out of 
transactions prior to July 1936. The to- 
tal amount of the claims of American 
firms is believed to be about $10,000,000, 
most of which is to be paid under pres- 
ent arrangements. 

The Bank of Spain reported that it 
held gold and silver reserves at the end 
of 1942 valued at 1,140,610,000 pesetas, 
and by September 30, 1943, these hold- 
ings had been increased to 1,553,150,000 
pesetas. It is estimated that, at the end 
of the past year, the total amount of 
foreign exchange credited to Spain in 
foreign banks was about $30,000,000, but 
no accurate information is available. 


Debt and Budget 


On January 1, 1943, the total public 
debt of the country was slightly over 
31,000,000,000 pesetas, which represents 
a steady and appreciable increase in re- 
cent years. 

The total ordinary and extraordinary 
budgetary appropriations for the current 
year amount to 13,294,000,000 pesetas— 
an increase of about 100,000,000 pesetas 
over expenditures for 1943. 

The declared policy of the Spanish 
Government is, at present, to finance its 
ordinary expenditures through taxation 
and its extraordinary expenditures 
through loans. While the volume of 
expenditures and revenues has tripled 
as compared with pre-Civil-War days, 
this general policy is being followed in 
practice to a great extent. 


Tax Laws 


A new income-tax law was put into 
effect during the past year applying to 
all incomes of 60,000 pesetas or more and 


with increased sliding-scale rates for 
higher income brackets. The excess- 
profits tax was repealed at the end of 
the year, but amounts which would have 
been due as taxes are to be kept in a 
special reserve which may be expended 
for certain purposes. 


(Continued from p. 16) 





and domestic transport facilities have 
been heavily burdened. 

Lack of rain has so retarded sugarcane 
development that when milling starts in 
June production may run below domestic 
requirements and imports may again be 
necessary. On the other hand, the near- 
bumper cotton crop is currently placed 
at 29,000 metric tons, with an export sur- 
plus of some 42,500 bales, for which there 
is apparently a ready market. 

Hoof-and-mouth disease and the un- 
finished condition of cattle, which owners 
prefer to keep for fattening, have reduced 
the number of animals moving to mar- 
ket, but it is hoped that this situtaion 
will be improved within a few months. 
In the meanwhile the full import of the 
creation of the Corporaci6én Paraguaya 
de Carnes, a semiofficial body established 
to control the prices, profits, distribution, 
and general interests of the cattle and 
meat industries, is not yet evident. 

The new Asuncion civil airport was 
inaugurated on April 4. The building 
industry generally has been active, al- 
though imported materials are some- 
times scarce and expensive. On the 
whole there have been few serious com- 
modity shortages in the local market, the 
volume of both imports and exports 
having been well maintained. 

Traffic statistics of the Paraguay Cen- 
tral Railway reflect a continued heavy 
movement, largely attributable to the 
shortage of motor fuel and the conse- 
quent reduction of road transportation. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
May 22, 1944.) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 532—Current Export Bulletin No. 163, 
May 19, 1944. 


I. New MarINE DIESEL ENGINE PROCEDURE 


A. Excluded from General License. 


Effective immediately, new marine Diesel 
engines, propulsion or auxiliary, (Schedule 
B Nos. 7145.00 and 7146.00) , are excluded from 
the general license covering maintenance, 
repair and operating materials for use on 
vessels of the registry of countries listed in 
paragraph 1, a, iv, on page 141 of Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 13, calling at 
United States ports, when the installation 
of such engines is to take place at dock- 
side. Marine Diesel engines for installation 
on vessels in ship repair yards which are 
under the jurisdiction of the Coordinator 
for Ship Repair and Conversion remain under 
the general license. Paragraph 1, b, under 
Ship Stores and Bunker Fuel, page 141, Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 13, is 
amended accordingly. 


B. Export License Procedure. 


1. All such exportations of new marine 
Diesels which are excluded from the general 
license must now be authorized by individual 
export licenses issued by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. Therefore, exporters 
are required to submit to the Requirements 
and Supply Branch, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, individual export license appli- 
cations—using the FEA 119 for engines of 
50 hp. or less, or the FEA 151 for engines of 
over 50 hp. 

2a. When the FEA 151 is required for the 
exportation of marine Diesel engines pursuant 
to the new regulations above, the following 
numbered questions may be omitted in fill- 
ing out the form (8), (9), (10), (13), (15), 
(19), (20), (21), (22), and (23). However, in 
answering the following numbered ques- 
tions, the applicant should supply the infor- 
mation as indicated: 

(7) The pier where installation of the 
Diesel is to be effected. 

(11) The operations in which the vessel 
is engaged. 

(12) Approximate figures will be sufficient. 

(16) Type of engine presently in use. 

(18) Answer, none, if there is no character. 

In filing the Form FEA 151, the first, 
second, third and fourth copies should be 
submitted with the acknowledgment card 
(FEA 116) directly to the Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25,D.C. The fifth copy 
should be submitted simultaneously to the 
Collector of Customs at the port where the 
marine Diesel engine is to be installed. 

b. When the Form FEA 119 is required, it 
should be submitted to the Requirements and 
Supply Branch in quadruplicate and must be 
accompanied by the acknowledgment card 
FEA 116. 

3. On receipt of the fifth copy of the FEA 
151 the Collector of Customs together with a 
representative of the Coast Guard will make 
a physical inspection of the ship on which 
the marine Diesel engine is to be installed in 
order to determine the essentiality of the 
engine requested and will immediately. sub- 
mit his recommendation to the Bunkers and 
Ship Stores Section, Requirements and Sup- 
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ply Branch, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


C. Form WPB 1319 to Accompany All License 
Applications for New Marine Diesels. 


Effective immediately, all license applica- 
tions covering the exportation of new marine 
Diesel engines must be accompanied by the 
War Production Board Form WPB 1319 in 
quadruplicate. This provision applies to ap- 
plications filed on the FEA 119 as well as on 
the FEA 151. This change in procedure is 
instituted to conform with War Production 
Board regulations governing the use of the 
WPB 1319 as announced in Table 11 of the 
General Scheduling Order M-—293, amended 
January 31, 1944. 


D. New Construction (Vessels). 


Effective immediately, when a vessel, which 
will utilize a new marine Diesel engine, is to 
be built for export and is not for the account 
of the United States or Canadian Army or 
Navy, the Maritime Commission, Wartime 
Merchant Shipping, Ltd., or Trafalgar Ship- 
ping Co., Ltd., the exporter or agent will sub- 
mit to the Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Foreign Economic Administration, a license 
application on FEA 119 covering the export 
of the entire vessel, a WPB 1319 covering the 
marine Diesel engine, and a CMP-4A, in 
duplicate, covering the controlled materials 
other than those contained in the required 
class B products to be used in construction of 
such vessel. 


II. FORM WPB-646 MUST BE FILED TOGETHER WITH 
FORM FEA 151 COVERING MRO MATERIALS FOR 
VESSELS IN FOREIGN PORTS WHENEVER THE 
MATERIAL REQUIRES A PREFERENCE RATING OR 
A CMP ALLOTMENT 


Effective immediately, all export license ap- 
plications (Form FEA 151) for maintenance, 
repair and operating materials which are to 
be exported to a foreign port for loading or 
use on a vessel of American or foreign registry 
must be accompanied by the Form WPB-—646 
in quadruplicate whenever such materials re- 
quire preference ratings or CMP allotments. 

However, export license applications (Form 
FEA 151) for marine Diesel engines are ex- 
cluded from the requirements inasmuch as 
they must be accompanied by the Form 
WPB-1319 in quadruplicate. See procedure 
relevant to WPB—1319 for new marine Diesels 
in Subject I above. 


III. NEw DESTINATION NUMBERS ASSIGNED FOR 
NEw HEBRIDES, VATICAN CITY, AND WESTERN 
SAMOA 


For accounting purposes, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration has found it desirable 
to assign separate destination numbers for 
New Hebrides, Vatican City, and Western 
Samoa. These numbers are used by exporters 
chiefly in the filing of export declarations of 
shipments permissible under general license. 
The new number for New Hebrides is “122”. 
(It was formerly included with British 
Oceania under “54”.) The number for Vati- 
can City is “124”. The new number for West- 
ern Samoa is “123”. (This was formerly 
grouped with New Zealand under “48’’.) 


IV. Current Export BULLETIN No. 152 
AMENDED TO DELETE CMP Cope No. 754 


In Current Export Bulletin No. 152 (An- 
nouncement 521 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for March 25) paragraph B (5) 
it was stated that necessary parts for re- 
pair purposes only (but not parts for the 
assembly) for certain capital and indus- 
trial equipment listed therein would no 
longer require Import Recommendations. 
However the item “Busses: motor, CMP Code 
No. 754” which was included in the group of 
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capital equipment listed under the heading 
“Transportation Industry Division” on page 
6, is not to be included and shall be deleted, 
Parts for the repair of Busses: motor, CMP 
Code No. 754 are still subject to the Import 
Recommendation procedure, and therefore an 
Import Recommendation will be required. 


V. STATEMENTS OF CARGO AVAILABILITY FOR 
Exports UNDER SP LICENSES 


Effective May 22, 1944, Statements of Cargo 
Availability (FEA 138) covering shipments to 
be made pursuant to SP (Special Project) 
licenses should be submitted directly to the 
Transportation Division, Foreign Economic 
Administration, c/o Division of Cargo Con- 
trol, War Shipping Administration, 39 Broad- 
way, New York 6, New York. The procedure 
outlined in Current Export Bulletin No. 159 
(Announcement 528 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for April 29) will then be followed, 


No. 533—Current Export Bulletin No. 
164, May 20, 1944 


COMMODITIES THAT MAY BE EXPORTED To 
THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS UNDER 
THE “BLT” (BLANKET) Export LICENSE 
PROCEDURE 


A. The provisions regarding applications 
for a “BLT” (blanket) export license which 
were outlined in Current Export Bulletins 
Nos. 153 (Announcement 522 in FOREIGN Com.- 
MERCE WEEKLY for March 25) and 158 (An- 
nouncement 527 in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for April 22) are extended to the 
commodities listed in paragraph C, below. 

B. As stated in the announcement of the 
“BLT” export license, this procedure is appli- 
cable for the exportation of commodities to 
countries which do not require Import Rec- 
ommendations or similar documents for these 
commodities. 

C. Additional commodities listed below may 
be exported under the “BLT” export license 
procedure and shall be added to the list in 
paragraph VI of Current Export Bulletin No. 
158. 





CMP | Sched- 
Commodity Code ule B 
No No. 
Brass and bronze 
Hinges and butts 706, 708 | 6465.00 
Plumbers brass goods 571 | 6456.00 
Hardware, other n. e.s | 
Builders’ hardware, n. ¢. s 706 | 6469.00 
Casket, furniture, ladder, locker, } 
luggage, refrigerator, mail boxes, 
screw eyes and other bright wire 
goods, hardware, n. €. s 70S | 6469.00 
Lubricator parts, including oi! cups 167 | 6479, 08 
Marine hardware and fittings 707 | 6479. 98 
Welding rods 368 | 6457.00 
Windows and parts 701 | 6479. 98 
Clay and clay products 
Closet bowls and water closet sets 
(include tanks 570 5332.00 
Lavatories, sinks, ete. (include uri 
nals and bidets 570 | 5333.00 
Sanitary fixtures and fittings, and 
parts, n.e.s 570, 571 | 5834.00 
Copper: Bolts, nuts, pins, rivets, 
screws, washers 714 6429.98 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 
Batteries, 6- and 12-volts storage bat- 
teries 430 7013.00 
Bells, buzzers, annunciators, etc 
(exclude air-raid, fire and pro 
tective alarm systems) 412 7089.00 
Conduits, electric; rigid metal of iron 
or steel (report fittings in 7091.90 115 | 7004.15 
Conduits, other, outlet and switch 
boxes, metal (include fittings for 
all types of metal conduit) 415 7004. 90 
Conduit, electric, rigid metal, other 415 | 7004. 18 
Cutouts and switches under 2,300 
volts 121 7033.00 
Infra red heating and drying equip- 
ment: not physiotherapy 536 | 7074. 90 
Lamps, fluorescent tube $23 | 7065.01 
Lamps,incandescent, large filament, 
medium screw, mogul  bipost 
bayonet and other large base lamps 
(include heat and photoflood 
lamps) 7064. 55 
Lamps, incandescent, small filament, 
miniature and candelabra base 
(inelude flashlight, switchboard 
automobile; sealed beam and other 
lens lamps; Christmas tree, radio 


panel and other small base lamps 423 7068.05 
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Commodity 


Electric al machinery and apparatus— 
Continued. 

Lamps, other vafior and nonfila- 
ment, new (include mercury, 
sodium germicidal, photoflash and 
neon glow lamps) 

Lighting fixtures and parts, electric, 
exterior 

Lighting fixtures and parts, electric, 
interior, fluorescent 

Lighting fixtures and parts, electric, 
interior, all types except fluores- 
cent F 

Microphones and parts containing 
mica 


Microphones and parts not contain- | | 
i | 505 | 


ing mica... 
Microphones for aircraft radio 
Sockets, radio tube, for receiving sets 


CMP 
Code 
No. 


423, 433 
536, 542 


535 


536, 542 | 


505 


| 505 
507 


Sockets, radio tube, for transmitting | 


sets 


Sockets, outlets, fuse blocks, lighting | 


switches and parts 
Speakers 


Starting, lighting and ignition equip- 


ment, automotive 
Transformers, specialty 
Vibrators, electronic 
Wiring supplies and line materials, 
other 
Fruits, canned: 
Grapefruit 
Logan berries 
Other canned berries 
Apples and apple sauce 
Grapes 
Apricots 
Cherries 
Prunes and plums 
Peaches 
Pears 
Pineapples 
Fruits for salad (include fruit cock 
tail) 
Other canned fruits 
Fruits—-dried and evaporated 
Raisins and currants 
Prunes. 
Fruit Juices 
Pineapple 
Grapefruit 
Orange 
Other (include grape juice, 
citrus fruit juices, n. e. s., 
fruit juices) 
Iron and steel manufactures, cutlery 
Machine knives, other, 
metal-working 
Iron and steel manufactures 
ware: 
Builders hardware, other 
Cabinet and other locks of iron and 
steel 
Car and marine hardware 
Door locks and lock sets of iron and 
steel... 
Furniture casters 
Furniture hardware, other 
Hinges and butts, iron or steel 
Hardware, other 
Padlocks of iron or steel 
Iron and steel manufactures-——tools: 
Hand-operated screw plates, bolt 
dies, taps, tap wrenches 
Hand-operated pipe stocks and dies, 
die stocks, dies, bushings 
Pipe stocks and dies for power 
driven metal working machines. 
Pliers, pincers, nippers, and splicing 
clamps, other mechanics hand 
service 
Slip joint 
service 
Wrenches and parts, other 
Iron and steel manufactures 
Screen cloth, woven wire, 
Welding rods, electric 
Welding rods, nonelectric 
Iron and steel manufactures 
cellaneous: Casket hardware, 
couplings (not fire), porch 
furniture handles, ete 
Iron and steel manufactures—stoves 
Other domestic cooking or heating 
equipment and parts 
Iron and steel manufactures 
tural products 
Hardware cloth 
Metal lath (expanded metal) 
Building mesh (not reinforcing) 
wire guards, iron and steel wire 
Screens (not industrial) 
Sash and frames of iron and steel 
Machinery—agricultural implements 
Cultivators, hand 
Fluid milk 
farm use 


cider, 
mixed 


hard- 


pliers, mechanics hand 


wire 
Insect 


Mis- 
hose 
gates, 


struc- 


shipping containers, 





| 7076. 


507 | 


421 | 


5O5 | 


105 
405 
50S 


421 


not for | 


645 


706 


706 
708 
708 
706 
708 
706 


706, 


47 


47 


647 


647 


647 
647 


704 
368 
368 


708 


700 


TOO 


646 


627 


Sched- 
| ule B 


No. 


7065. 
7097. 
7096. 


7096. 


7076. § 


7948. 


7079. 
7076. 


7095. 
7080. 


7092. 
7096. 
7079. 


7098. 


1332. 
| 1333. 
1334. 
1335. 
| 1336. 
| 1340. 
| 1341, 
1342. 
1343. 
1344. 
1344, 


1346 


1347. 


1324. 


1328 
1772 
1775 
1776 
1779 
6118 
6183 


T6IRI 


6186. 


6180. 


6184 
6184 


6182. 
6188. 


6179 


6168. 


6169. ¢ 


6169 


6173. 
6172. 
6165. 
6OR6. 
6ORS. 
6091. 


GOS6. 
6048 


6HO9L. 


6049. 


7839. 


7802. 


9s 


00 
00 


00 
Ol 
GS 


00 
00 
OO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


OO 
00 


Oo 
Oo 


OO 


Os 


00 
00 
00 
5O 
90 
OO 
OO 
00 


os 


00 


00 
00 


10 


00 
03 


WO 
Oo 


Qs 
OO 
00 


Commodity 


Machinery 
ing: 
Columns, rock drilling- ~~... 
Construction equipment repair 
parts—blades; bit; earth and rock 
drilling, grader and snow plow 


Points, chisel, for paving breakers___| 


Stopers 
Track-laying tractor repair parts. 
Machinery—Industrial: Lubricating 


equipment, industrial 
Machinery—metalworking: 

Parts of portable tools, power-driven 

Tools, portable, power-driven. 

Pneumatic portable tools_. 

Other portable and hand or foot- 
operated metalworking machines 
and parts 

Machinery—power generating: Safety 
valves 
Machinery — vehicles 
parts and accessories: 

Starting, lighting and ignition equip 
ment (automotive) 

Automobile accessories, 
clude axle shafts, pistons, piston 
rings, valves, gears, automobile 
and truck springs) 

Automobile parts for replacements, 
n.e.s, (include axle shafts, pistons, 
piston rings, valves, gears, auto- 
mobile and truck springs) 

Horns, hand and electric 

Spark plugs 

Lubricating equipment and parts 

Paper, related products and manu- 
factures: 

Blotting paper 

Book paper, not coated 

Cash register and adding machine 
paper 

Cellophane (exclude other grease- 
proof and w ee paper) _. 

Cover paper : 

Envelopes 

Filing folders, index cards, and other 
office forms plain or printed, etc 

Other paper and paper products (ex- 
clude paper cups) 

Other surface coated paper 

Paper bags; other 

Paper hangings (wall paper) 

Paper towels and napkins 

Papeteries (fancy writing paper) 

Sheathing and building paper 

Toilet paper 

Writing paper 

Rubber and manufactures: 

Automobile cloth, rubberizea (in- 
clude rubber-coated and rubber- 
combined cloth) 

Balloons, rubber (include pilot or 
airplane balloons, toy balloons, 
and balloon novelties) 

Bands 

Belting, rubber and balata, other. 

Bathing caps 

Boots 

Canvas shoes with rubber soles 

Coments 

Clothing of rubber or of rubberized 
cloth (include rubber aprons, baby 
pants, bibs, epee suits, capes, 
raincoats, etc.) 

Combs, finished. __. 

Druggists’ rubber sundries (except 
surgeons’ and household gloves) 
(specify by name) (include rubber 
sponges) 

Electrical battery boxes (include 
composition and part rubber) 

Electrical hard rubber goods, other 
(include parts of battery boxes) 

Frasers (specify type) 

Fan belts for automobiles. 

Gloves and mittens___- 

Gutta-percha manufactures (include 
gutta-percha compounds) 

Hard rubber goods, other (except 
electrical) (specify by name) 

Heels . 

Hose, garden 
Hose and tubing, 


other (specify 


type) 


construction and convey- | 


other (in- | 


| CMP | 


| 365 | 


aS 
thin 


4 
= 


automotive | 


| 


105 | 
105 | 


105 
105 
105 
167 | 


Sched- 
ule B 


No. 


7231. 


7228. 


7228. 


7231. 
7889. 


7 | 7750. 


7099. 
7056. 


| 7457. 


5 | 7458. 
| 7139. 


7092. 
7927. 


7923. 
7926. 
7921. 
7931. 


4741. 
4714. 


4797. 


4721 


4750, 


4799. 
4725. 
4798. 
4775 
4729. 
4760, 
4735. 
4728. 
4761. 


2016. 


2045. 
2048. 
2086. 
2047. 
2031 

2034 

2014. 


2043. 
2058. 


2042. 


2053. 


2054. 
2049. 
2085. 
2039. 


2096. 
2059. 
2037. 
2087. 


2088. 


05 


00 
00 
05 
01 
98 
94 
05 
00 
QR 


98 


00 


hi) 


05 
00 
00 
80 


00 
00 


00 


1. 00 
4720. 
4793. 


00 
00 


00 
00 


98 
00 


. 00 


00 
00 


. 00 


00 
00 


00 


oO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
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. | CMP | Sched- 
Commodity | sg = B 
No. No. 
Rubber and manufactures—Con. 
Latex or other forms of rubber com- | | 
pounded or processed for use in 

further manufacture (include rub- | 

ber sheets, compounded, or proc- 
essed, and masterbatch)_____- .|-..-.-.,| 2008.00 
Mats, matting, flooring, and tiling. -|--------| 2094.00 
| eS eR area % as 2093. 00 
Piece goods and hospital sheeting, | 

rubberized, other (include rain- | 

coat, apron, crib, piano and organ | 

bellows, backing, adhesive, and 

A eat aoed cov +s) (specify type) _- 2017. 00 
ROU sind dinwlow Ges ceteaeae kee Se ...| 2032. 00 
Soles _-_-..- - | *| 2036. 00 
Soling and toplift sheets___ 2038. 00 
a ee and aintien, except | 

medicated Speer a feet a 
Thread, bare (uncovered) - ios ail } .--| 2095. 10 
Thread, textile covered ___. ___- 2095. 20 
Tire sundries and repair materials, 

other than camelback - -__._-_. eae 2069. 98 
Toys and balls, rubber (report rub- 

ber dolls in 1400.00 golf balls in 

9433.00 and tennis balls in 9434.00) __| -| 2046. 00 
Water bottles and fountain syringes |__....__| 2040. 00 
Rubber manufactures, other (specify | 

by name) (include pencil plugs)... _|________] 2099. 90 

Valves: | 
Nickel valves 4” or larger, piping | 

system | 575 | 6549. 07 
Nickel valves less than 4”, piping | 

system -___- 575 | 6549. 98 

Vegetables and preparations: 
Asparagus | 1241.00 
Baked beans, and pork a and beans _..| 1242.00 
Beans, dry ope ; . -| 1201.00 
orn. ---- ‘ i : .| 1243.00 

eas i cocaencangtres a .| 1244.00 
Peas, dry, ripe ra | | 1202. 10 
Soups (include vegetable, meat, nk | } 

Oe NI ET RS | _| 1245.00 
Tomatoes. --.-..- as -| 1246.00 
Tomato paste and puree (include | | 

tomato sauce for cooking purposes) -| 1247.00 
Tomato juice____..._._.._- | 1248. 00 
Other canned vegetables and juices | 

(include canned pimentos and | 

sauer-kraut, and canned os 

and lima beans)_-----_-- ee 1249. 00 
RI aa wee citercns ene echine | 1250. 00 
Ketchup, chili sauce, and other to- 

mato table sauces. --_ _- | 1251. 00 
Olives (include green, ripe, “stuffed 

or pickled olives in bottles, cans, 

kegs, or barrels) _ RRO Si | 1252. 95 
Vinegar - _- a ep ee ees 1253. 00 

Wood manufactures: 
Hoe, fork, shovel and other long | 

handles (exclude mop and broom 

en ANGER E SERRE IA GIES SEZ, 646 | 4286. 00 
Scythe snaths_- HGF 646 | 4285.00 
Striking tool handles (include ham- 
mer, hatchet, adz, ax, sledge, mat- 

tock and pick handles)... os 646 4288. 00 





Note.—In certain cases the oom listed above 
are shown with the appropriate CMP No., as well as 
the Schedule B No. Where the CMP No. is shown, the 
exporter should determine that the commodity to be ex- 
ported under the “‘BLT” export license procedure comes 
within the CMP classification, as well as within the 
Schedule B classification. 


No. 534.—Current Export Bulletin No. 
165, May 22, 1944 


I. GENERAL LICENSE FOR LARD 

Effective May 15, 1944, the Foreign Econo- 
mic Administration, at the request of the 
War Food Administration, has placed the 
commodity listed below under general li- 
cense for export to group K and V country 
destinations for a period of 45 days, begin- 
ning May 15, 1944, and ending midnight June 
30, 1944. At the end of the general license 
period the supply situation will be reviewed, 
and appropriate action taken. Announce- 
ment of the action taken will be made in a 
subsequent bulletin. 

Effective June 1, 1944, all valid outstanding 


~ individual export licenses and release certi- 


ficates for shipments of this commodity to 
destinations included in the K and V groups 
are cancelled and these documents shall be 
returned to the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. At the end of the general license 
period and the return to the individual licens- 
ing procedure, all applications for export 
licenses and release certificates will be con- 
sidered with reference to the new allocations 
to be established for this commodity. 
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Commodity 





Lard, including neutral lard and pork fat ----.-_- 


| 


| Department | 


g General General | : 
| of Commerce | yo, lh - |Effective date 
| Schedule B | lice “ow — | of change 
No. | 
0053. 00 | None | K and V May 15, 1944 





II. Exports To ICELAND 


Beginning June 5, 1944, commodities pre- 
viously exportable under general license only 
to Iceland—as indicated in Comprehensive 

rt Schedule No. 13, Section I, by the 
“62” in the General License Group Column— 
will thereafter require individual licenses for 
shipments to this destination. (For exam- 
Ple: Acetic acid is specifically designated in 
Section I, page 7, as being exportable under 
general license to Iceland (62). Formerly, no 
individual license was required for an ex- 
portation of this commodity to Iceland. 
However, by reason of the above provision, 
an individual license will henceforth be re- 
quired.) 

Exporters may note this change in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 13 by substi- 
tuting the word “None” wherever “62” ap- 
pears in the General License Group column 
in Section I. 

Henceforth exportations to Iceland of me- 
dicinals under general license will be limited 
by those provisions of General License GLV 
available for all Group K destinations. These 
provisions are contained in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 13, page 89, under title 
“2. Medicinals—Special Provisions” in par- 
agraphs a, c,d, and e. Paragraph b is can- 
ceied. 

Present holders of approved rated WPB ap- 
plications for priority assistance covering in- 
tended shipments of commodities previously 
exportable to Iceland under general license 
will require individual export licenses for 
such shipments beginning June 5, 1944. It 
will not be necessary for the exporter to re- 
submit the rated WPB form with the appli- 
cation for export license covering commodi- 
ties for which supply assistance has already 
been obtained. Exporters planning such 
shipments should submit export license ap- 
plications on form FEA 119 and are cautioned 
to enter at the top of the space for descrip- 
tion of the commodity the WPB case number 
or WPB industry division number of the 
rated application for priority assistance and 
the Iceland Section clearance number. This 
number is preceded either by the symbol 
“ICE/LL-—” or by the symbol “Ice Leg—’’, and 
exporters should include the symbol with the 
appropriate number. Failure to include 
these identifying numbers will delay valida- 
tion of the application and may possibly 
cause its rejection. 

Iceland remains in group K, and all gen- 
eral license provisions applicable to group K 
destinations continue applicable to Iceland. 

Shipments of the affected commodities 
which are on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports 
of exit pursuant to actual orders for export, 
prior to the effective date of this change may 
be exported to Iceland under the previous 
general license provisions. Shipments mov- 
ing to a vessel subsequent to the effective 
date of change pursuant to ODT permits is- 
sued prior to ruch date may also be exported 
under the previous general license provisions. 


III. ComMopiTies LosT IN TRANSIT—IMPORT 
RECOMMENDATION REQUIREMENT 


The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces that beginning with the second 
quarter of 1944, applications for licenses to 
export to any of the countries under the de- 
centralization plan need not be accompanied 
by import recommendations (includes pref- 
erence request recommendations and export 
recommendations) whenever: 

a. The license application covers commodi- 
ties replacing a shipment previously licensed 
and then lost in transit as a result of enemy 
action, and 

b. The original export license was issued 
pursuant to an approved import recommen- 
dation. 


In making application for a new license 
covering such commodities, the applicant 
must do the following: 

a. Submit satisfactory evidence that the 
commodities were lost in transit as a result 
of enemy action. 

b. Give the number and date of the im- 
port recommendation covering the original 
license. 

c. Give the license number of the original 
license. 

d. Submit a new license application in 
triplicate. 

e. Submit a new application for supply 
assistance in the regular manner if the com- 
modities replacing the lost shipment require 
supply assistance from the War Production 
Board. 


No. 535—Current Export Bulletin No. 
166, May 22, 1944 


COMBINED FORM—APPLICATION FOR EXPORT 
LICENSE OR RELEASE CERTIFICATE AND 
PRIORITY ASSISTANCE (FEA 419) 


In line with the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration’s policy of simplifying procedures 
and refucing the number of forms necessary 
in the procurement and exportation of com- 
modities, a new combined form, the FEA 419, 
has been developed in conjunction with the 
War Production Board. 


1. The New Form (FEA 419). 


a. The FEA 419 combines in a single form, 
the application for export license (FEA 119) 
with the application for priority assistance 
(WPB-541, formerly PD-1A). The new form 
should be used in all cases where exporters 
desire export licenses or release certificates 
(except under the British Program License 
where the form B£C-1 will be continued in 
use) as well as priority assistance where either 
the WPB-—541 is presently required or where 
the Foreign Economic Administration may 
grant preference ratings pursuant to Direc- 
tive No. 27 (See Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule). It should be noted that the use of 
the FEA 119 is to be continued in cases 
where no git mag is required or in 
cases where priority assistance would be ob- 
tained on a form other than the WPB-541. 

b. Use of the new form dispenses with the 
necessity for submission of the WPB—541 with 
the export license application when applying 
for a preference rating to obtain the ma- 
terials for export. Consolidation in a single 
form also reduces the total number of ques- 
tions formerly answered by eliminating du- 
plicate items which appear on the FEA 19 
as well as on the WPB-541. 

c. The new form consists of five sheets. 
The original, duplicate, triplicate and quad- 
ruplicate must be submitted in all cases. 
The quintuplicate copy may be retained by 
the applicant. All applications submitted on 
the FEA 419 must be accompanied by the 
acknowledgment card FEA 116. The dupli- 
cate and the quadruplicate should be signed 
in ink by the applicant. The original copy 
of approved applications will be returned by 
mail to the applicant or party specified on 
reverse side. It should then be used first, in 
procuring the commodities for export, and 
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second, in clearing shipment with the Col- 
lectors of Customs. 

d. The new form (FEA 419) may now be 
obtained from the following: 

Foreign Economic Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; New York Office, Foreign 
Economic Administration, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, New York. Field Géfices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

District Offices of the War Production Board 
in the following cities: 


Akron, Ohio. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
El Paso, Tex. 

Erie, Pa. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Portland, Maine. 
Providence, R. I. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Tampa, Fla. 
Hartford, Conn. Toledo, Ohio. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Tulsa, Okla. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


2. Provisions To Be Noted in USe of Form FEA 
419. > 


a. The form is to be used only when an ex- 
port license or release certificate under a pro- 
gram license (except in the case of the Brit- 
ish Program License) as well as priority as- 
sistance is required and when the WPB-541 
would be required or when the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration has been authorized to 
assign preference ratings pursuant to Direc- 
tive No. 27. See instructions on reverse of 
original copy of Form FEA 419. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that the reverse of 
the original is different from the other cop- 
ies which contain additional questions to be 
answered. 

b. Use of the FEA 419 in the Cases above 
will be mandatory after June 30, 1944, al- 
though it may be used immediately. Any 
application for license (FEA 119) accom- 
panied by the WPB-—541 or applications on the 
FEA 119 which require assignment of pref- 
erence ratings by Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration will be returned without action 
thereafter. The FEA 419 is not to be used in 
applying for SP (Special Project) licenses. 
The FEA 119 will continue to be submitted 
for such licenses and shall be accompanied by 
the WPB-541 when supply assistance is re- 
quired. 

c. Whether preference ratings will be as- 
signed by Foreign Economic Administration 
or the War Production Board, all pertinent 
questions on the FEA 419 must be answered 
in accordance with the instructions on re- 
verse of original copy. If a specific prefer- 
ence rating is desired, the applicant should 
indicate such rating under question 8. 

d. In the new form, the Foreign Economic 
Administration validation stamp will be 
placed in the box in the lower right hand cor- 
ner of the original, when approved. The 
Foreign Economic Administration case num- 
ber will appear in the upper portion of this 
box. The preference rating which is assigned 
will appear directly below the box contain- 
ing the validation stamp. In the case of Re- 
lated Commodities the preference rating may 
appear opposite the applicable commodities 
in Column C of question 7 if different ratings 
are assigned to the commodities included. 

e. The FEA 419 must be accompanied by 
the acknowledgment card FEA 116 and should 
be assembled as follows: 

1. Duplicate (signed) 

2. Triplicate. 

3. Original. 

4. All correspondence and supporting doce 
uments. 

5. Quadruplicate (signed) 

6. Staple all these together in upper left- 
hand corner. 

7. In each case the acknowledgment card 
should be placed on top of the papers at the 
upper left-hand corner and fastened with a 
clip. The card should not be folded and the 
typed face of the return card should be up- 
permost. 

f. Approved applications on the FEA 419 
will be valid for one year from date of issu- 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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ance unless specific 
otherwise. (See 
Schedule.) 

g. The provisions regarding Related Com- 
modities on a single application (see Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule) apply to the 
use of the FEA 419. 

h. The Unit Process procedure (See Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule) may be fol- 
lowed in regard to the FEA 419. 

i. In general, all procedures and regula- 
tions in regard to export licenses, release 
certificates and applications on Form FEA 
119 will be applicable to licenses, release 
certificates and applications on Form FEA 
419 unless obviously not applicable because 
of fundamental differences in form and con- 
tent. 


3. Appeals From Rejected Applications. 


a. Appeals from a rejected license or release 
certificate on Form FEA 419 should consist 
e following: 
se My The cajeoted license or release certifi- 
e. 
oat) A new original copy of rejected appli- 
cation on which should be entered the old 
Foreign Economic Administration and War 
Production Board (if any) case numbers in 
space provided in question 9. If approval is 
granted, the new oo will be validated 
rating assigned thereon. 
arty A Pon quedruplicate copy of the orig- 
inal application (signed). The old case 
numbers should also be entered as above. 
(iv) Any letter of rating denial which may 
have been issued by War Production Board. 
(v) A letter (in duplicate) plainly marked 
“Appeal” giving the additional information 
on which the appeal is based. 
(iv) An acknowledgment card 
ase number. 
gig oe from rejections on the FEA 
119 or from rejections on the FEA 119 and 
WPB 541 should continue to be submitted 
on such forms and in conformance with the 
provisions previously applicable. 


regulations 
Comprehensive 


provide 
Export 


showing 


4. Request for a Higher Preference Rating 


a. When an applicant is unable to obtain 
within a reasonable time delivery of the 
meterials to which a preference rating has 
been assigned on an approved FEA 419, 
an appeal for a higher preference rating 
may be made to the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. Such appeals should consist of 
the following: 

i. The outstanding original license or re- 

e certificate. 

" A new original copy of the original li- 
cense or release certificate on which should 
be entered the old Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration and War Production Board (if 
any) case numbers in space provided in ques- 
tion 9. If approval is granted, the new 
original will be validated and rating assigned 
thereon. 

iii. A new quadruplicate copy of the origi- 
nal application (signed). The old case num- 
bers should be entered as above. 

iv. An acknowledgment card showing old 
case number. 

v. A letter (in duplicate) explaining why 
applicant requires a higher preference rating 
and statement of efforts made to obtain 
materials under outstanding rating. 

b. Appeals for higher preference ratings 
assigned on FEA 119 or on the WPB 541 
should continue to be submitted on such 
forms and in conformance with the provi- 
sions previously applicable. 

New printings of forms will bear FEA 
form numbers. Forms presently in use now 
bear BEW and OEW form numbers and will 


‘continue in use until present supplies are 


exhausted. References in the Current Ex- 
port Bulletin apply to existing forms. 
Current Export Bulletins are issued by the 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Bureau 
of Supplies, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, for the guidance of all concerned with 
Export regulations and interpretations. The 
Bulletins supplement the Comprehensive 
Export Schedule. Copies of the Comprehen- 
Sive Export Schedule may be obtaind from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at a 
cost of 20 cents per copy or $1 for six issues. 
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Import Control 


No. 47—Amendment of General Imports 
Order M-63 as amended March 30, 
1944, Making Specified Changes in 
Lists I, II, and III, and Amending the 
Exemption for Gift or Sample Ship- 
ments 


The War Production Board has issued an 
amendment to General Imports Order M-63, 
dated May 17, 1944, and to become effective 
May 27, 1944, making specified changes in 
Lists I, II, and III of the Order, and amend- 
ing the exemption from the requirement of 
an import authorization heretofore provided 
in paragraph (b) (4) (v) of the text of the 
Order for gift or sample shipments valued at 
less than $200 each. 

The exemption under the amended para- 
graph (b) (4) (v) will now apply as follows: 

“(v) To any material consigned as a gift 
or imported for personal use where the value 
of each consignment or shipment is less than 
$100.00; or to any material consigned or im- 
ported as a sample where the value of each 
consignment or shipment is less than $25.00; 
or to any used material in the category of 
household goods imported by the owner for 
his own personal use.” 

Included among the changes in the lists of 
materials already subject to the Order, made 
by the present amendment, are modifications 
in the description and classification of vari- 
ous materials, principally certain unmanu- 
factured leathers. Most important among 
the commodities now added to the Order is 
a list of products manufactured in whole or 
in part of bovine, equine or goatskin leathers, 
in addition to the leather luggage items al- 
ready included in List II. Removed from the 
order are unmanufactured raffia and cashew 
nuts and kernels. 

The changes made by the amendment in 
the lists of materials are as follows (Schedule 
A Commerce Import Class Numbers in paren- 
theses; N. S. C. indicates no separate class 
number provided in Schedule A of the De- 
partment of Commerce) : 

Moved from List III to List I—Leather, un- 
manufactured: leather made from hides or 
skins of animals of the equine species 
(N. 8. C.). 

Added to List 1] —Agave fibers, unmanu- 
factured, not elsewhere specified on this 
Order except flume tow and bagasse waste) 
(N. S. C.); istle or tampico fiber, manufac- 
tured in whole or in part (dressed), except 
tula istle (N. S. C.); istle or tampico fiber 
manufacturers (including all products in 
whole or in part of istle, except tula istle) 
(N. 8S. C.); 

Leather products made in whole or in part 
of bovine, equine, or goatskin leather: aprons 
(N. S. C.); belts, transmission (N. S. C.); 
belts, designed to be worn on the person 
(N.S. C.); chaps, work (N.S. C.); flat leather 
goods (N.S. C.); footwear (including slippers) 
(N. S. C.); furniture (N S. C.); garments 
(N.S. C.); gloves, work (N.S. C.); handbags 
and purses (N. S. C.); harness (N. S. C.); 
horse collars (N. S. C.); hydraulic, packing, 
mechanical and textile leather 
(N. S. C.); laces and thongs (N. S. C.); lug- 
gage and related articles (including suitcases, 
valises, satchels, traveling and overnight bags, 
hatboxes, trunks and other luggage; and 
boxes, caskets, chests, baskets, rolls, brief 
cases, golf bags, and other cases) , made wholly 
or in part of bovine leather (N.S. C.); made 
wholly or in part of equine leather (N.S. C.); 
made wholly or in part of goatskin leather 
(N. S. C.); rifle scabbards, rifle slings, pistol 
holsters, and pistol belts (N. S. C.); saddles 








products , 
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and saddlery (N.S. C.); suspenders (N.S. C.); 
and 

Mica (5560.810, 5560.840, 5560.860, 5560.890, 
5560.910, 5560.940, 5560.960, 5560.990, 5561.000, 
5561.300,, 5561.400, 5561.500, 5561.600, 5561.900, 
5564.000, and 5564.200); sisal and henequen, 
unmanufactured (except flume tow and ba- 
gasse waste (N.S. C.). 

Removed from List II —Agave fibers, un- 
manufactured not elsewhere specified on this 
Order (including flume tow and bagasse 
waste) (N.S. C.); istle or tampico fiber, man- 
ufactured in whole or in part (dressed) 
(3410.010); istle or tampico fiber manufac- 
tures (including all products in whole or in 
part of istle) (N.S. C.); luggage and related 
articles of bovine leather (include suitcases, 
valises, satchels, traveling and overnight 
bags, hat boxes, trunks, and other luggage; 
and boxes, caskets, chests, baskets, rolls, 
brief cases, and other cases except handbags, 
and flat leather goods) (N. S. C.); mica: 
untrimmed phlogopite mica from which no 
rectangular piece exceeding in size 1 inch 
by 2 inches may be cut (5560.700); mica 
(5560.800, 5560.910, 5560.920, 5560.930, 5560.- 
940, 5560.950, 5560.960, 5560.970, 5560.980, 
5560.990, 5561.000, 5561.700, 5561.800, 5561.810, 
5561.820, 5561.830, 5561.850, 5561.900, 5564.000 
and 5564.200); raffia, unmanufactured (3409.- 
500); sisal and henequen, unmanufactured 
(includes flume tow and bagasse waste) 
3401.000). 

Moved from List III to List 1I—Leather, 
unmanufactured: chamois leather (0335.350 
and 035.800); sheep and lamb leather (in- 
cluding shearlings and cabrettas): leather 
for shoe purposes (0332.000 and 0332.100); 
glove and garment leather (0335.300) ; leather, 
n. s. p. f. cut into shoe uppers, vamps, or 
other forms (N.S. C.); patent leather for the 
manufacture of footwear (N. S. C).; grained, 
embossed, etc., or fancy leather (0345.400); 
skivers, n. s. p. f. (0335.200); in the rough, 
in the white, crust or russet, partly finished 
or finished (N. S. C.); other (except glove 
and garment) (0332.500). 

Added to List III—Agave flume tow and 
bagasse waste not elsewhere specified on 
this order (N.S. C.); balata, Coquirana (crude 
and washed) (N. S. C.); balata, Peruvian 
chicken-wire (N. S. C.); corned beef hash 
(1250.230); sisal and henequen flume tow 
and bagasse waste (N.S. C.). 

Removed from list III—Cashew nuts and 
kernels (1377.000); leather, unmanufactured 
(0334.000 to 0335.100 inclusive, 0335.500, 
0335.600, 0335.950, 0335.990, 0340.000 to 
0340.700 inclusive, and 0345.900) . 

The governing date for all of the newly 
added materials is May 27, 1944. As of that 
date importation of these commodities may 
be made only under written authorization of 
the War Production Board for which applica- 
tion,must be filed on Form WPB~1041 in 
duplicate. However, shipments of the ma- 
terials in transit to a point within the con- 
tinental United States on the governing date 
do not require authorization. 

The governing date for materials hereto- 
fore subject to the Order, but description or 
class designation of which has now been 
changed, continues as established hereto- 
fore. 


No. 48—Amendment to Supplemental 
Imports Order M-63-a, Removing 
Specified Materials from Schedule A. 


An Amendment to Supplemental General 
Imports Order M-—63-a, issued by the War 
Production Board on May 17, 1944, and to 
become effective May 27, 1944, removes the 
following products from Schedule A of that 
Supplemental Order: 

Onions (edible) (Commerce Import Class 
No. 1208.100); and agave processors’ mill 
waste (including sisal and henequen proces- 
sors’ mill waste) (N.S. C.). 





The Colonial Film Unit, London, is now 
making motion pictures for 13 British 
African territories, the African press re- 
ports. Both entertainment and educa- 
tional films are produced. 
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At the Inter- 
American Develop- 


ment Conference 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Definite criteria exist for determining 
whether industrial capital can be profit- 
ably exported to the mutual advantage 
of its owners and of the recipient coun- 
try. These criteria include: 

(a) Raw materials of proper quality 
and quantity and at competitive prices. 

(bo) Economic sources of power. 

(c) Availability of national or foreign 
management and of labor with the nec- 
essary degree of skill at costs which are 
comparable with those in competing 
countries. 

(d) Markets which are sufficiently 
broad, and without undue problems of 
transportation. 

(e) Favorable political climate, and 
a record of fair treatment of foreign 
investors. 

In addition to these essentials, it is 
highly desirable that the proposed enter- 
prises financed by foreign capital create 
new sources of wealth for the countries 
in which they are established, rather 
than merely replace previously estab- 
lished industries which are locally owned. 
Furthermore, the chance of mutual ad- 
vantage is increased and the likelihood 
of future trouble is diminished if a clear 
distinction is made in regard to those 
industries which create foreign exchange, 
either directly or indirectly. Such in- 
dustries create the means of paying in- 
terest and dividends on the investments 
concerned, and thereby avoid disturbing 
exchange equilibria. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on the desira- 
bility of utilizing domestic capital, rather 
than imported capital, for those indus- 
trial activities which may have great 
local usefulness but which do not create 
foreign exchange. 


COLBY M. CHESTER 
Chairman, Executive Committee, General 
Foods Corporation 
Latin American Industrialization 
Welcomed 

We can make a considerable contribu- 
tion if we succeed in conveying to our 
Latin American neighbors the lively ap- 
preciation that American industry has of 
the fact that there is a new Latin 
America in the making. 

It is a Latin America which is de- 
veloping rapidly beyond the primary 
function of feeding raw materials to the 
great industrial regions of the world. It 
is becoming industrialized itself. 

Quite sincerely I welcome this develop- 
ment. And I have no doubt that every 
American who has any concern in the 
matter will join with me in welcoming 
our Latin American neighbors into the 
manufacturing field. 

The time is fully past for discarding 
the fallacy that the export business of 
any great industrial country is dependent 
on the industrial retardation of other 
countries. Experience shows that our 
best customers are not predominantly 
raw-material countries but those which, 
like ourselves, have developed industries. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


When we supply our Latin American 
neighbors with the machines needed to 
process their raw materials, we will en- 
able them to give profitable employment 
to hundreds of thousands of their work- 
men and enable them to add hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the price they 
get for their output. 

And thereby they become bigger and 
more powerful customers. 

It is a two-way trade in which we are 
not competitors so much as colleagues 
working out our mutual problems. 


H. C. BEAVER 

President, Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation 

“Balanced Trade Must Be Established 
and Maintained” 


I wish to stress the desire on our part 
for closer cooperation and better trade 
between the Americas. It is symbolic of 
a broader understanding and a deeper 
realization that we in our hemisphere 
have come to feel and to see that we have 
so much to learn from each other. 

As businessmen, we think commer- 
cially, and that brings me rather quickly 
to the idea that stability of our commer- 
cial success in large part will be depend- 
ent upon the flow of trade between our 
several republics. We must be ever 
mindful—and this applies to all of us— 
that we cannot sell unless, at the same 
time, we buy. Trade never travels long 
in a one-way street. Recent years have 
made those of us in North America more 
intimately familiar with many of the 
products you can produce in South 
America. It is well for us that it has 
been this way. Many of your products 
have always been sought after by us in 
the years of peace; but now, in the years 
of war, we have come to rely in good 
part upon many more of the items of 
your production. There will be a con- 
stant demand for Brazil’s coffee, for ba- 
nanas from the Central American coun- 
tries, for nitrates from Chile—so neces- 
Sary to stimulate our own agricultural 
production—for tin ore from Bolivia, 
for oil from Venezuela and Colombia, 
and for other vital metals, agricultural 
products, lumber, and probably oil as 
well from Mexico. This is only a short 
list of the things that you have that we 
will want. 

If we could turn this thought upside 
down, we could mention innumerable 
items of our North American manufac- 
ture which you have always wanted and 
which you will obtain again, including 
automobiles, refrigerators, radio equip- 
ment, locomotives, various types of in- 
dustrial equipment, and steam turbine 
and also Diesel generator power plants 
to serve the expanding industry of your 
own countries. 

Thus, wherever we look, the conclusion 
seems to be for the development of trade 
between us, so that those of us who wish 
to sell may also buy. Is it not sound 
reasoning, therefore, if I may presume 
to give advice, that we constantly seek 
to develop the art of salesmanship, prac- 
ticed along orthodox lines, wherein we 
will give you every opportunity to sell 
your products to us, and you will give 
us every opportunity of selling our prod- 
ucts to you? 
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The future of the Americas, and that 
of the world perhaps, will depend on 
inter-American Solidarity. Balanced 
trade between the Americas must be es- 
tablished and maintained. Along with 
this must come expansion of industry in 
your half of the hemisphere. Improve- 
ment in transportation will find us linked 
closer than ever. 


WILLIAM B. BENTON 
Vice President of the University of Chicago, 
Vice Chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development 


Specific Objectives Sought 


Geography suggests that the natural 
economic ties between us can be made no 
less strong than those which tie us to 
Europe or Asia. We are met here, in the 
role of private businessmen representing 
our fellow businessmen, to develop the 
outlines of a policy which will forge the 
economic-ties-that-bind. We expect to 
urge that policy upon our peoples and 
our governments. The United States 
Commission cannot speak for the Amer- 
ican Government; nor can the American 
Government speak for American busi- 
ness. But the U. S. Commission is pre- 
pared to exert its efforts to persuade both 
the businessmen and the Government of 
the United States to the enlightened eco- 
nomic policy embodied in the proposals 
which it has to offer for the considera- 
tion of this conference. 

These proposals are economic proposals 
which suggest the broadest possible 
goals, often with modest possible begin- 
nings. If economic freedom can be fos- 
tered, the free interchange of culture 
and traditions and language and art will 
follow, as they always do, the free inter- 
change of goods. The ultimate goals we 
seek here, then, are not merely economic 
goals. The ultimate aim of our peoples 
must be sympathetically to understand 
the cultures and traditions which sepa- 
rate us. 

The U.S. Commission will suggest that 
steps be taken in the direction of such 
desiderata as maximum utilization of the 
natural resources of the Americas; the 
development of criteria for covering such 
diverse problems as the expansion and 
establishment of new industries and the 
encouragement of enterprise; the co- 
operative study of banking and credit 
systems to determine their adequacy; the 
free interchange of technical skill and 
technicians; the modernization of agri- 
culture; the cooperation and participa- 
tion of workers, through free and inde- 
pendent organizations of their own, in 
training, in industrial development, and 
in security programs; the equitable 
treatment of foreign and domestic pro- 
ducers and investors; stability and free- 
dom in currency exchange; the facilita- 
tion of the equitable settlement of de- 
faulted international obligations; the 
study of tax systems to ascertain their 
effect upon economic development; the 
reduction of trade barriers, including the 
abandonment of quotas, export subsidies, 
and trade preferences as instruments of 
trade warfare; and the control of private 
monopoly as inimical to free competition, 
to efficiency of production, and to inter- 
national trade. 
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xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors nd publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
May 13, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The May 13 issue contains 
these articles: 


DECLARATION BY THE AMERICAN, BRITISH, 
AND SOVIET GOVERNMENTS REGARDING 
THE Four AxIs SATELLITES. 


First CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONS OF 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT: MES- 
SAGE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE: A 
CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY. 


CULTURAL-COOPERATION PROGRAM OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE: ADDRESS BY AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY SHAW. 


VISIT OF PERUVIAN ARCHITECT. 


VIsIT OF DIRECTOR OF MEXICAN INSTITUTE 
OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 


VISIT OF HAITIAN PHYSICIAN AND ENGINEER. 


SYSTEMATIZING DEPARTMENTAL ORDERS AND 
OTHER ISSUANCES: DEPARTMENTAL ORDER 
1269 or May 3, 1944. 


ESTABLISHING OF DIVISION OF AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS ANALYSIS AND LIAISON: DE- 
PARTMENTAL ORDER 1271 OF May 3, 1944. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


TREATIES AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS: PROCEDURE, FORMALITIES, 
AND THE INFORMATION FACILITIES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE: WILLIAM V. 
WHITTINGTON. 


ADDITIONAL DIVERSION OF WATERS OF THE 
NIAGARA RIVER FOR POWER PURPOSES. 


MUTUAL-AID AGREEMENT, CANADA AND THE 
FRENCH COMMITTEE OF &ATIONAL LIB- 
ERATION. 


TREATY BETWEEN CANADA AND CHINA FOR 
THE RELINQUISHMENT OF EXTRATERRI- 
TORIAL RIGHTS IN CHINA. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES. 


PROTOCOL OF PELAGIC WHALING. 


AGREEMENT FOR UNITED NATIONS RELIEF 
AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Other Publications 


WoRLD ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
Eugene Staley. 1944. 223 pp. Studies 
and Reports, Series B (Economic De- 
velopment). No. 36. Price, $1.75. Ex- 
presses the viewpoint that development 
of industry in countries which until now 
have not been industrial will be a major 
project after the war—an important 
part of the post-war world economic 
situation. Studies the probable effect of 
such development on world economic 
policy as regards both the old and newly 
industrialized countries. 

Available from: International Labour 
Office, Washington Branch, 734 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


ASPECTS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN 
BRAZIL: LIBERIAN FIBERS AND COARSE TEX- 
TILES. Luiz Dodsworth Martins. 1944. 
31 pp. Latin American Economic Insti- 
tute Pamphlet Series No. 8. Price, 75 
cents. A discussion of the facts sur- 
rounding Brazil’s status in the inter- 
national market of Liberian fibers, in an 
effort to clear up the following questions: 
Why does a country which uses millions 
of bags yearly to export its products have 
to purchase from across the world the 
fiber from which those bags are made? 
Will not her dependence on foreign 
sources raise serious obstacles? Will it 
not be possible, with her natural re- 
sources, to produce this fiber domes- 
tically? Will it not be convenient, from 
an economic standpoint, to produce it? 

Available from: Research Bureau for 
Post-War Economics, 90 Morningside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK, 1944. Wil- 
liam M. Schuyler (ed.). 1944. 29th 
issue. 1,067 pp. Price, $12. A survey 
of events and progress during 1943 in 27 
major fields of activity, recounting the 
innumerable developments occurring in 
the United States in the past year, and 
their relation to the war. Presents in 
detail the influence of this world war on 
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the social, cultural, industrial, financial, 
and, in fact, every aspect of life. Con- 
tents are grouped in seven main parts: 
Historical—American political history 
and international affairs affecting this 
country; American government—na- 
tional, State, municipal, and territorial; 
governmental functions—public finance 
and taxation, public resources and util- 
ities, defense and armament; economics 
and business—business and finance, 
agriculture and allied industries, mineral 
industries, manufactures and transpor- 
tation; social conditions and aims—pop- 
ulation and migration, social problems, 
labor and its legislation, religion; sci- 
ence—principles and applications; the 
humanities—literature and language, the 
arts, education. 

Available from: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


NAZI WAR FINANCE AND BANKING. Otto 
Nathan. 1944. 104 pp. Our Economy 
in War Occasional Paper 20. Price, 50 
cents. Discusses at length the Nazi 
methods of war finance and control of 
financial institutions in Germany. 
Shows how that country—poor in re- 
sources—could prepare for and finance 
a war on a scale never before reached, 
and the price involved in terms of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Available from: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. 


“Harp Money.” Francis H. Brownell. 
1944. 35 pp. Relates the history of gold 
monometallism in an attempt to answer 
the question: Is gold sufficient in quan- 
tity to permit limiting “hard money” to 
this metal alone? Points out the im- 
portance of reviving and stabilizing a 
sound world monetary standard if in- 
ternational trade is to exist and develop. 

Available from: American Smelting & 
Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. 





Belgian Window Displays 
in Wartime 


The Nouveau Journal, Nazi-controlled 
paper in Belgium, recently complained 
that for some time retail merchants have 
been giving the impression of having an 
abundance of goods to sell, whereas their 
displays are not indicative of the actual 
situation. Last December, says the 
paper, “the competent authorities took 
several measures designed to remedy 
this state of affairs: forbidding the light- 
ing of store fronts, restricting them to 
reveal the existing scarcity, etc.” The 
paper goes on to state that in time of 
plenty the window dressers often re- 
strained themselves to exhibiting a single 
article or merely achieving a decorative 
effect in their displays. It urges them 
to apply this same cleverness and imagi- 
nation now that there are so few prod- 
ucts to sell! 





Three motion-picture theaters in Brit- 
ish Honduras are wired for sound, and 
the Government owns a mobile public- 
address system. There is no other sound 
equipment in the Colony. 
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